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‘Root’s Goods at factory prices with Weber’s Service. 
Send us a list of your wants and we will quote 
prices that will save you money. 


C. H. W. WEBER & CO. 


2163-65-67 Central Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 


' 
' 
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Everything for the Beekeeper 


in this new catalog 


Write for FREE COPY 


This complete new catalog contains de- 




















scription, illustrations, and prices of ev- \ 

erything for the beekeeper. Highest qual- } 

ity guaranteed. 

Let us figure your requirements in hives } 

J 

and foundation. 30 years of beekeeping 

experience is at your service. ' 

Write for our quotation on beeswax. fk 
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The A. L. Boyden Company : 

Box 240, Arcade P. O., Los Angeles. 52 Main St., San Francisco. 
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| S Pri 
H Contai 
: Please note that we can supply pails either f. 0 b. Lansing or f. o. b. 
\ Chicago, and tive-gallon cans either f. o. b. Lansing, Detroit, or Chi- 
! eago. A longer time for delivery is required from Chicago. 
214-LB. FRICTION-TOP CANS 5-LB. FRICTION-TOP PAILS 
| F.0.B. F.O.B. F.O.B. ——*F.O.B. 
Lansing. Chicago. Lansing. Chicago. - 
25 cans ........$1.25 25 pails ........ $1.90 “4 
fC 2 eeTeer 2.25 50 pails ..... .. 3.00 
awe 4.10 fe 6.90 
Peer 8.00 $7.60 2. ae 13.60 $12.45 
FF rere 19.50 18.00 500 pails ........ 33.00 29.75 
1000 cans ........ 38.00 35.50 1000 pails ........ 64.50 57.75 
10-LB. FRICTION-TOP PAILS ‘‘A’’ GRADE TIN PASTE 
F.0.B. F.O.B. “A” grade tin paste for labels, per 
, oo Chicago. pint, 25e; per quart, 45e; per gal., $1.50. 
: 25 pails cecerece $2.75 HONEY LABELS 
=| ff 4.90 Fine Honey and a Handsome Label 
— . make a combination that the average . 
es 100 pails ........ 9.75 honey user oma not saniet. fou seotinte us 
Se OED ace weres 18.50 $17.50 the honey; let us produce the label for : 
. you. Then display your goods and see 
) 500 pails ......-- 46.00 £3.50 how quickly vour we, on iy Send 
1000 pails ........ 91,50 83.75 for Honey Label Catalog. 
FIVE-GALLON CANS 
in re-shipping cases, of two cans to case. 
seam a Cans in bulk, 5-gallon sine. FE 
1 case... .$1.20 Lansing. Detroit or Chicago. ’ 
10 cases. ..11.50 1 can......$0.45 . 
25 cases. ..27.00 $24.00 10 cans..... 4.20 
50 cases. . .52.50 47.00 24 ecans..... 9.50 $8.75 ‘ 
100 cases. . 103.00 93.00 50 cans..... 18.50 17.50 + 
TALL CLEAR GLASSWARE 
Ship. wt. Per case. 10 cases. 25 cases. 50 cases. 
8-oz. round jars, 24 to case..121bs. $1.00 $9.25 $22.25 $43.00 
16-0z. round jars, 24 to case.19lbs. 1.25 11.75 28.50 54.00 
32-0z. round jars, 12 to case.15 lbs. 95 8.80 21.00 39.00 : 
614-0z. tumbler, white, 48 to 
SE viucansshectacwnees 20 Ibs. 1.35 12.50 31.00 60.00 *: 
M. H. Hunt & Son 
510 North Cedar St. Lansing, Michigan 
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HONEY MARKETS 





U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 


Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of September 
CALIFORNIA: Southern California—With 
few exceptions honey extracting is over for 
the season. Sunflower, broom grass, golden- 
rod, blue curl, and turkey mullein are in bloom 
here and there, and yielding a little pollen or 
nectar. Most colonies are said to be keeping 
up brood-rearing, and where young queens are 
present from four to six frames of brood are 
in the average colony. Plenty of stores should 
be left to carry them through the winter. The 
yield in San Diego County is generally esti- 
mated at from one-third to one-half an average 
crop of sage and buckwheat; and the yield in 
the orange belt at one-fourth to one-third a 
crop. The Imperial Valley, however, is said to 
have produced around 40 to 50 carloads of 
light amber alfalfa. Under the new California 
Apiary Inspection Act, signed by the Governor 
July 29, all bees within the state have to be 
registered by September 29 with the horticul- 
tural commissioners of the different counties. 
Honey has been moving actively. About three- 
quarters of the sage and buckwheat crop is 
reported to have been shipped. Most of the 
Imperial Valley crop of light amber alfalfa is 
said to have been exported. However, numer- 
ous lots of the darker grades are available. 
Beekeepers have been receiving, per lb., for 
ton lots to carloads, white orange, 9-9%c; light 
amber sage and buckwheat, 7%-7%c; light 
amber sage, 7%c, with dealers generally offer- 
ing 6-7c per lb.; good light amber sage, 7%- 
7%c; extra light amber sage, 74%-7%c; few, 
7c; extra white and water white sage, 9c; Im- 
perial Valley light amber alfalfa, 6%-6%c. 
Beeswax, 28-30c; few 35c per lb. Occasional 
ton lot light amber alfalfa, 7%c. Northern Cali- 
fornia—The main thistle crop is about over. 
Cool days, cold nights, and windy weather 
came earlier this year than usual. The color 
and flavor are better than last year’s, and in 
some sections are reported to be the best in 
years. The crop is spotted. Some report only 
half a crop; others much more. Average yields 
of 40 to 70 lbs. reported. Carlot price of white 
extracted reported as 74%-8c per lb.; ton lots, 
7-8%c; small pails, 12-15c per lb.; extra light 
amber, ton lots, 7c per lb.; light amber, ton 
lots, 6%-7c; few, 8-9%c per lb.; amber, ton 
lots, 6c per lb. Beeswax, 30-33c per lb. 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST—The season in 
eastern Oregon has been almost a failure ex- 
cept in favored localities, and some beekeepers 
expect to feed for winter. The Yakima Valley 
has secured hardly one-third of a normal crop, 
due in part to bees being poisoned by orchard 
spray. Cool, rainy weather has kept bees in 
the hives. The fall fireweed flow in western 
a > rai arly in the month. 
Oregon was closed by rains early 
Brood-rearing continues and colonies are gen- 
erally strong in bees. : 
INTERMOUNTAIN SECTION — Extracting 
is practically over. Crop yields vary tremen- 
dously, even in nearby towns, from total fail- 
ure to two-thirds of a crop, and in occasional 
apiaries even more. For the area as a whole 
about half a crop was probably obtained. The 
larger yields were from localities where alfalfa 
was grown for seed, as there was a great short- 
age of sweet clover bloom this year. Late show- 
ers and abundant blossoms are resulting in a 
fairly good flow for winter stores from sun- 
flowers, rabbit brush, and other fall plants. In 
some cases, however, cool, rainy wgather pre- 
vents bees from working on them. Young sweet 
clover plants for next year’s blooming look 
well. The quality is better than that of last 
vear, and will usually run white to water white. 
Inquiries fairly good from retail customers, but 
earlot sales said to be only fair for comb, and 
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slow for extracted. Roadside stands reported 
selling much more than last year. Prices vary 
widely. A few beekeepers are holding carlots 
of white sweet clover and alfalfa extracted at 
8c per lb.; but the general asking prices rang: 
7-7%ec per lb. Some carlot sales have been 
made at these latter prices; with a few sales 
reported at 6%c per lb. and 1 car white sweet 
clover at 6c per lb. Smaller lots of white ex- 
tracted have generally moved at 7%-7%c per 
lb., few higher; and smaller pails at 8-12c¢ 
per lb; few, 13%-15c per lb. Ton lots of am 
ber sweet clover and alfalfa reported sold at 
5%c per lb. Comb honey prices vary even 
more widely than do those of extracted. Car 
lot sales of white sweet clover and alfalfa re 
ported at $3.40-4.20, some $4.50 per case for 
fancy, $3.50-3.90 per case for choice. Small 
lots No. 1 white have sold at $3.50-4.50 per 
case. Beeswax, 25-30c per lb.; few higher. 

ARIZONA—Crop surplus reported very spot 
ted, with season generally closing up. Cotton 
is still furnishing nectar in some locations and 
where rain has fallen a fall flow is being se 
cured from goldenrod. Some stores reported 
from cleome. Carlot sales light amber alfalfa 
reported 5%-6%c per Ib.; ton lots light am 
ber cotton, 5 5-6c¢ per lb. Carlot light amber 
to white catsclaw, 6-6%c per Ib. 

TEXAS—lIn Northeast Texas the flow from 
cotton has been light and will continue light, 
due to boll wevil attacks on the blossoms. In 
south central Texas the hot dry weather has 
killed most of the nectar-producing flowers ex 
cept those which are watered regularly. Broom 
weed is in fair condition, but dry weather has 
prevented nectar secretion. Many beekeepers 
report a crop of only 30-40 lbs. per colony, and 
others report even less. Local showers in 
southeast Texas have improved the outlook for 
a fall flow. Bees probably will store enough 
from the asters for their winter needs. This 
year’s honey is reported of slightly inferior 


quality. Recent heavy rains in south Texas 
during the past 10 days have improved the 
prospects for fall nectar flow. Queen-rearing 


had been hindered by the previous long 
drouth, but now brood-rearing is increasing and 
colonies should build up rapidly. Sales vary 
in different parts of the state. Some beekzep- 
ers report honey moving slowly; others have 
nearly sold out. Light amber extracted honey 
sold at 8c per lb. for 60s, 10-12¢ per Ib. in 
small pails; bulk comb at 10-14c; few, 16-17c 
per lb. in small pails. 

PLAINS AREA—-The honey flow is said to 
be holding on remarkably well due to the very 
warm September weather. Colony yields report- 
ed to range 150 to 250 lbs. in many apiaries. 
Asters and heartsease are in bloom, and due to 
frequent rains the fall flow should be good. In 
low river lands in Illinois, bees are reported 
bringing in from the soft maple considerable 
honey dew, which is less gummy and less dark 
than honeydew from hickory and blackjack oak. 
Colonies are in excellent condition. Demand 
for honey reported unusually good for this sea- 
son, and many large sales have been made 
Prices, however, are lower than usual. Severa! 
carlots and ton lots of white clover or white 
sweet clover extracted have sold at 6%-8c per 
lb.; few ton lots, 8%c per Ib.; 60s, 8-10c 
small pails, lle per lb.; ton lot dark, 8c per 

Carrier lots of U. S. fancy to No. 1 white 
sweet clover comb reported sold at $3.90-4.00 
per case. Yellow beeswax. 34c per Ib. 

EAST CENTRAL AND NORTH CENTRAL 
STATES—As a result of recent rains and warm 
weather, bees are working actively on golden- 
rod and heartsease. and are even still bringing 
ing in nectar from white clover. Extracting is 
well under way. Occasional areas report a 
short crop, but in clover sections the yield gen 
erally ran 125 to 150 per cent of normal, with 
some apiaries extracting over 300 lbs. per co! 
ony. Quality is unusually good this year. Colo 
nies are exceptionally strong in bees and brood 

(Continued on page 680.) 
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From Producers’ Associations 

While Colorado will have a fair crop of hon 
ey, and the quality is excellent, Wyoming and 
Montana will have considerably less than last 
year. Taking the Intermountain Region as a 
whole, the crop will not be more than 60 per 
cent of what it was last year. Movement of 
comb honey in car lots is good. Sales have been 
made at $4.20 for fancy and $3.90 for choice, 
f. o. b. shipping point. W hite extracted, car 
lots, is mostly held at from 7%c upward, f. o. 
b. shipping point. Carry-over stock is nearly 
cleaned up and has brought from 7c to 7%c 
Bees are still making part of their living, as 
weather conditions are almost ideal. 

The Colorado Honey Producers‘ Assn., 
Denver, Sept. 16. F. Rauchfuss, Sec. 


Our Ontario crop is somew hat above the av- 
erage both in size and quality. Sales in local 
districts are good, also in jobbing centers. Ex- 
port demand is fair, but prices are altogether 
too low. 

Ontario Honey Producers’ Co-op., Ltd., 

Toronto, Sept. 3. A. G. Halstead, Gen. Mgr. 


Honey Producers Report 
Early in September we sent the following 
questions to actual producers of honey: 
1. What is the final average yield per colony 


Aver. yield Pct. 
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this season in your locality of (a) Extracted 
honey! (b) Comb honey? 

2. How does this compare with the average 

yield for your locality? Give answer in per 

cent. 

At what price has honey been sold, or con 

tracted for, if any, in large lots (carload or 

less) in your locality during the past month 
for (a) Extracted honey, per lb? (b) Comb 
honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 

4. What are prices when sold to grocers in 
case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. 
pails, or other retail packages in terms of 
5-Ib. pails? ()b Comb honey, fancy and No. 
1, per case? 


5. What is the retail price to consumers in 
your locality of (a) Extracted honey in 5-Ilb. 
pails, or other retail packages in terms of 
5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 
1, per section? 

6. How is honey now moving on the market in 


your locality? Give answer in one word, as 
slow, fair, or rapid. 

7. What is the condition of the colonies for 
winter in your locality as compared with nor- 
mal, considering the number and age of bees 
and the supply of stores? Give anwer in per 
cent. 

The following answers were received: 





Cond. 
per colony. aver. Large lots. To grocers. Retail. Move of 
State. Name. Ext. Comb. yield. Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. ment. col. 
Ala. Ws a ance Cre Be .$.85.. ..-Fair ..100 
Ala. J. M. Outts..... e.< We - ne ees ..-Fair .. 80 
Ark. Jas. Johnson . > —_ Be - $4.80... " ..$.28..Slow .. 75 
Ark J. V. Ormond..., 50.. o. oa . $1.00... a .. Slow ..100 
Cal. M. H. Mendleson. : = cas -. , .1.25.. .88..S8low .. 75 
Col. J. A. Green...... 7. — a 60 BB. . BB. Oe se 
Col. B. W. Hopper....100.. 60..100..$.08..$3.50 55 3.76... .40.. 20.:eew ..806 
Conn. a, Bete ...... Bs: W.. Wa nt 1.05 7.00..1.30.. .40..Fair ..100 
Fla. OS 4” See 30.. ao Gee AR. .82 Soe -Slow ..100 
Fla. Harry Hewitt.... 45.. + Es « .80 s oes < ..Slow ..100 
Ga. J. J. Wilder..... 58.. 86.. 90.. 75.. 4.75..1.00.. .23..Rapid..100 
Il. A. L. Kildow..... “a — 6M 4.00.. .85. =o ees nce 125 
Ind. T. C. Johnson... .100 75..125. 80 4.80..1.00. 25..Fair ..100 
Ind. Jay Smith ; 150. .100..200.. k ; .1.25.. .35..Fair ..300 
Ta. E. G. Brown.....200.. ..100.. .06% = aes. .. Rapid. .110 
la. F, Coverdale ....140.. ..200.. ‘ ro oe :120 
Ia. W. S. Pangburn..175.. 75..125.. ‘ : 4.80.. .95.. .28..Fair ..100 
Kans. Frank Hill .. ashes BBs. cee we... GC: -75.. .20..8low ..110 
La. E. C. Davis.. : -s jo os Cees in ees .. Slow ..100 
Me. O. B. Griffin. 75.. 45..100.. 7.00..1.50.. .35..Fair ..100 
Md. S. G. Crocker. . SO.. 35..200.. 5.50..1.50.. .385..Fair ..125 
Mich. I. D. Bartlett.... 60.. rT. ~ wn oa ack ..Fair ..100 
Mich. F. Markham,....175..100..175.. .08.. 4.00 . 4.50..1.00.. .25..Fair ..125 
Mich. E. D. Townsend. .100. Sa % nm ; ; -vair ..100 
Minn. Francis Jager....120.. 70..110.. .09% 4.25.. .65.. 5.00.. .88.. .23..Fair ..100 
Mo. J. H. Fisbeck....100.. ~  - ays — ~* F .. Slow ..100 
Mo. J. M. Romberger. 60.. 50.. 60.. .08% 3.00.. .60.. 3.75 .90.. .23..Slow ..100 
Neb. J. H. Wagner....160..125..100.. .08.. 2.70.. .65.. 3.60.. .90.. .20..Fair ..100 
N.J. mm. Gr Ge. cceoce 60.. — eS —« G80.. B48, 35..Slow ..100 
N.Y. Adams & Myers.. 75.. ~~. Po e . 6... 628... 35..Fair ..100 
N.Y. F. W. Lesser.... 30.. 20.. 50.. 08% 4.80.. .85.. 6.00..1.00.. .30..Fair ..100 
N.Y. N. L. Stevens.... 35.. o> Qu. Beex : 1.00. 25..Fair .. 90 
N.C. Cc. S. Baumgarner. 33 80.. SF 2 » oes 30..Fair ..100 
N.C. W. cd. Mattn.... B.. B.. W.. ..1.00.. 4.50..1.25. 35. .Fair .. 75 
N.C. Cc. L. Sams.... 40.. 25.. 45. : .1.00.. 4.00..1.25.. .80..Fair ..100 
Ohio. F. Leininger... . 50..100..100.. .10.. 4.80..1.00 5.00 ..-Fair ..100 
Ohio. J. F. Moore .125.. > = 80 4.25..1.00 30. . Fair .100 
Okla. Cc. F. Stiles ae Ces. ween .75.. 4.50..1.00.. .30..Slow .100 
Ore. H. A. Seullen. 100.. » tees od _ ; .90.. .25..Slow ..100 
Pa Harry Beaver 45 — SS 65 3.40.. .76. 20. .Fair 100 
Pa D. C. Gilham ~ Se. SS 1.05 7.00. .1.50 .40..Fair 90 
S.C. E. S. Prevost : 95.. ..1.15.. .85..Fair .100 
S.D. L. A. Syvernd 150. —: 2 .72.. 4.80.. .90.. .25..Slow .. 90 
Tex. T. A. Bowden.... 45.. Se 57% .80 Fair 90 
Tex. J. N. Mayes..... 35.. 25.. 60. ef .50.. 7.50.. .60.. . . Slow 80 
Tex. H. B. Parks 65. - 200.. 0 Te we . Fair . 85 
Utah. M. A. Gill... iss Dea. Gus Oe.s BSS... .55 20... . @ 
Vt J. E. Crane. Sits > ees Mas 1.00. 6.25 1.25. 85 Rapid 
Va. 7, cy Bee cscs Bee Bs BS .90 5.00..1.10.. .25..Fair ..100 
Wash. G. W. B. Saxton 50. .. 66% .65 75. Slow ..100 
W.Va. W. C. Griffiith 85.. 24.. 26.. 75 6.60. .1.00 30. .Slow .. 75 
W.ve. T KE. Meeste..... 7O.. @,. B.. 1.20 4.25. .1.35 35..Slow .. 90 
Wis. N. E. France 65.. 86. .100.. .75 Slow ..100 
Wis. E. Hassinger..... 100.. ~~ .75 .. 95 Fair 100 
Wis. H. Wilson.... 75.. 50..100.. 5.50. .1.00 33. .Rapid. .100 
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Honey 
Containers 


5-lb. friction-top pails, case of 12..$1.10 | 


5-lb. friction-top pails, carton of 50. 3.50 
10-Ib. friction-top pails, case of 6... .90 
10-lb. friction-top pails, carton of 50 5.00 
214-lb. friction-top cans, carton of 100 4.00 
60-lb. square cans, per case of 2 cans 1,20 
60-lb. square cans, per case of 1 can. .75 
60-lb. square cans, in bulk, each.... .40 
24-oz. round glass jars, per case of 24 1.60 
16-0z. round glass jars, per case of 24 1.25 
644-0z. tin-top tumblers, case of 48 1.50 
All above prices are F. O. B. Boyd, Wis. 


Prompt shipment guaranteed. 


Write for our catalog and prices on our 
comb-honey shipping cases. 


August Lotz Company 
BOYD, WISCONSIN 


Hutzelman’s 
Solution 


--for-- 


American 


Foul Brood 


USE ALCOHOL- 
FORMALIN TO 
BE SAFE 


)Ask your dealer, or write to 


J. C. Hutzelman 


: Glendale - - 
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New York State 
‘Beekeepers 


DON’T DRESS YOUR HONEY IN 
A POOR PACKAGE 


No matter what kind of package you 
need, we have it. ROOT’S comb-honey 


| shipping-cases, labels, comb-honey car 


tons, lithographed pails, display cases, 
corrugated paper cases, Hazel-Atlas clear 
white glass jars, any size, 2-0z. to 48-oz., 
60-lb. cans in bulk or two to the case, 
2%-lb. friction-top cans, 5 and 10 Ib. 
pails. Best made. Write for prices and 
“Honey Selling Helps.” 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


124 WILLIAMS STREET. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Serves You ‘Best 
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Root Service 


from 


Chicago 


Honey 
Containers 


COMPLETE LINE 
QUICK SERVICE 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


A. |. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 W. Huron 8St., Chicago, Il. 
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JIM SAID TO NICK" TOTHER’ DAY: 
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THE FRED W MUTH CO. 


Jim—How will you sell your crop? 

Nie—For over twenty years I have sold to Muth 
at Cincinnati and my father done the same 
before my time. The besf price the market 
affords with prompt remittance is what we 
always get and so can you. 


HONEY 


Send us a sample of your Extracted Honey or 
description of your Comb Honey. Tell us how 
much you have and what you want for it de- 
livered to Cincinnati—ask your Freight Clerk 
for the rate to Cincinnati. If we purchase your 
Honey or Wax, we remit SAME DAY IT IS 
RECEIVED. 


OLD COMB 


Ship to us your old comb—we will render it, 
paying you the market price for the wax (38c) 
less 3c per pound for our work. (On lots less 
than 100 lbs. of comb, 5c per lb.) Mark your 
Bill of Lading “WAX REFUSE”—it takes a 
lower freight rate. 


Honey Extractors 

Kind Price 
Novice No. 5, 

non-reversible ....$22.90 
Cowan No. 15, revers. 23.90 
Cowan No. 17, 

reversible Jumbo.. 32.85 


Honey Storage 
Tanks 


Capacity. Price. 
ote Me --$ 9.25 
es, HET 11.85 

POD Oe. 5 cna stexs 15.75 


Shipping Cases 


With glass. Price 10. 
Holding 24 4%4x1% 


“cee, EET $4.30 
Holding 24 any style 

plain sections ..... 4.00 
Double Deck, 44%4x1% 5.10 


Price 50. 
24—444x1% sections. 21.85 
24 any style plain sec. 19.75 
Double deck, 4%44x1% 22.50 


Cartons for Comb 


Honey 


For 44%,x44%,x1% and 
4x5x1% Sections 


100 either size ...... $0.95 
500 either size ...... 4.00 
1000 either size...... 7.00 
With name and address: 
100 either size ...... 2.75 
500 either size ...... 6.00 
1000 either size...... 10.00 
Glass Jars 
Per case. Wt. 

ee. ae $1.25 18 lbs. 
8-oz. jars .... 1.00 15 ]bs. 
Gos. jare..... 1.00 12 lbs. 


Friction-Top Pails 
Per 10. Per 100. 
2%-lb. cans... .$0.60 $4.60 


5-lb. pails .... 1.00 6.90 
10-Ib. pails. a. Se” Bee 
Queen Bees 


July—Aug.—Sept. 
Untested.1, $1.00; 6, $ 5.40 
Tested ...1, 2.00; 6, 10.10 


The Fred W. Muth Company 


Pearl and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Yes, Sir, Down to a Dollar 


























That’s what we are doing. | 
Reducing the annual subscription price of the AMERICAN BEE } 
JOURNAL from $1.50 to $1.00, beginning October 1. ' 
. ,. . . . . \ 
NO, it doesn’t mean a reduction in the size or quality of our Journal. | 
On the contrary, our editor, C. P. Dadant, insists on a constant im- | 
A F t 
provement of our magazine from month to month. 
So we will remain, the largest bee journal published today. More } 
. . . . 4 
reading matter, more advertising, than any other bee magazine. ' 
Frank C. Pellett and G. H. Cale are associate editors, and are assisted 
by a corps of contributing writers, that make for a quality unex- 
celled. 
Read It Yourself on This Special Offer 
to New Subscribers 
We want you to see for yourself what our Journal is like. We want 
you to be enrolled on our subscription list before the big winter rush 
of subscriptions hits us. 
SEND US A DOLLAR BILL (check, draft, or money order will do) i 
during October and we will enter your name not only for all of 1928 | 
. . 7 H 
but also besides will send you the November and December numbers | 
for this year. 
| 
" 
Full Fourteen Months for a Dollar | 
Fill in the blank below: | 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois, Dept. J G. 
Gentlemen: For the enclosed $1.00 (one dollar) please enter | 
my name for fourteen months’ subscription to your magazine as | 
offered above. H 
‘| 
PPT TTUTT TTT TTT TTITTLILTLIT TTT LITE TT H 
H 
\t 
pF OY ee Pe eee eae H| 


If subscription is to foreign countries (except Canada or Mexico) 
add 25 cents to cover postage. Sample copy free. 
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OUR CORNERSTONE 


REMEMBER at all times that improved bee 

culture is our end and aim, and we trust 
no one will hesitate to give any facts from 
experience because they may 
tend to overthrow any par- 
ticular person or ‘‘hobby.’’ If 
any of our special plans don’t 
work, or if anything we adver- 
tise has had its value over- 
estimated, here in these pages 
is the place of all others to set 
the error right.—From A. ie 
Root’s ‘‘Irtroductory’’ in the first issue 














of Gleanings in Bee Culture, Jan. 1, 1873. 
NOT for many years has there been ‘such 
abundance of extra-fine-quality honey 


as was produce 

A Season of in widely scatter- 

AQ High Quality ed regions this 
Honey season. White clo- 

ver honey is re- 


ported as having an exceptionally fine 
flavor wherever the crop was good, and 
from several localities honey from other 
scurees is reported to be unusually fine. 
Except in localities where but little if 
any surplus was secured, this is appar- 
ently a year of unusually good honey. 
Beekeepers everywhere should make a 
handle of this in promoting sales. The 
fact that most of the honey harvested 
this season is much finer in quality than 
usual is real news that editors of news- 
papers will be glad to have. 


es & ees 


I have just returned from my fourth sea- 
son’s Redpath Chautauqua tour, boosting 


honey asa food i in the 
Back Home states of New York, 
Again New Hampshire, 


Vermont, and Maine. 
This year more than ever I stressed the 
value of honey as a food, and the danger 
from eating too much cane sugar. In all 
cases the beekeepers who came, some of 
them fifty and sixty miles, expressed the 
hope that I might continue this work for 
the next few years. In many cases the 
beekeepers reported that their markets 
had been cleaned up as a result of my 
talks. 

I came in contact with many thousands 
of women again, and found, as before, 
that most of them were not using hon- 
ey; first, because they thought that it 


was too expensive; second, they thought 
that it was adulterated; and, third, that 
the last honey they bought at the stores 
was so “vile” or “poor” that they would 
never buy again. 

In relation to the first reason, I ex- 
plained that honey has flavor and will go 
further than an equal quantity of granu 
lated sugar. In regard to the second, ] 
earefully explained granulation. As here 
tofore stated to our readers, granula 
tion, because it is not understood by the 
housewife, is the cause of the suspicion 
that all honey is adulterated. The belief 
is so universal that it is really more se 
rious than I had reason to believe on my 
three previous trips, all because the 
housewife says the “honey goes back to 
sugar,” and “of course it is adulterated.” 
When I expiained granulation she was 
ready to buy again. The last reason is 
due to the fact that many beekeepers 
have been putting out a honey that never 
ought to have gone on the table. In one 
ot the towns I found that a beekeeper 
had been putting up honey from mustard 
in bottles and tins. He knew it was mus- 
tard honey, but it was all he had. The 
result was that he ruined the trade of 
every beekeeper in the vicinity who was 
putting out a good honey. In the same 
way I found that others were putting out 
an inferior fall honey, when the year be- 
fore they had sold a good clover honey, 
or perhaps western honey of good body 
and flavor. 

Beekeepers have only themselves to 
biame for ruining their honey markets 
when they put out an inferior article— 
an article that ought to be left on the 
hive as winter food or be sold for manu- 
facturing purposes. There is no objection 
to selling good fall honey—and there are 
a lot of good ones. Goldenrod, or even 
aster, when well ripened, is all right. But 
do not let it appear that such honey is 
equal to the best clover that has been 
formerly sold. 

On this last trip I covered some 5000) 
miles by auto into seventy-two towns and 
cities in four states where the population 
is the greatest. I had larger audiences 
than I ever had before on any Chautau- 
qua circuit, largely because, I think, the 
population in the territory mentioned is 
greater than in the other states where | 
have been lecturing. E. R. Root. 
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WHILE many perplexing problems in 
beekeeping have been solved and many 
reasons for dif- 
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Contradictory ferences of 
Advicein Apiary opinion among 
Management beekeepers 


have been 
cleared up, there are still plenty of prob- 
lems left and plenty of differences of 
opinion among beekeepers to keep up a 
lively interest in the beekeeping litera 
ture and at beekeepers’ conventions. In 
fuet, whenever two beekeepers meet 
many interesting differences of opinion 
thrashed out. In many eases boti 
disputants are right for the conditions 
under which they are working, and by 
comparing notes both learn something. 


are 


In this issue, on page 652, there is an 
article by G. F. Marsh advocating natural 
stores for winter even as farth north as 
Canada, and on page 655 is an article by 
M. J. Deyell, manager of The A. I. Root 
Company apiaries, in which are set forth 
the advantages of feeding sugar syrup in 


October to make sure of good winter 
stores. The article on upward ventila 
tion by Prof. Richmond, which appears 


on pages 657 and 658 of this issue, sets 
forth views quite antagonistic to those 
shared by many beekeepers in the north 
eastern portion of the United States. The 
article by Prof. Lineburg, suggesting 
that the front of the hives be left un 
packed, will no doubt be severely eritic- 
ized by many who will point out that 
the purpose of packing the other five 
sides of the hive is largely defeated by 
leaving the front unpacked. 

Thus the experience of beekeepers in 
various localities working under many 
different conditions results in differences 
of opinion which at first, it may seem, can 
not be harmonized. Beginners, noting 
the various contradictory recommenda- 
tions for the management of the colonies, 
are often greatly confused, but more ex- 
perienced beekeepers will look for the 
reasons for these differences in the ex 
periences of beekeepers in various locali- 
ties. For instance, the two apparently 
conflicting opinions first mentioned above 


are no doubt due to the difference in 
character of the natural stores as the 
seasons average in the two localities in 


which these men are working. Those who 
secure good results year after year, win- 
tering on natural stores even in the far 
North, apparently have a much better 
quality of natural stores than do those 
who find it necessary to feed sugar syrup 
to obtain best results in wintering. In 
the same way, most of the differences in 
opinion as to management can be explain- 
ed by the loeal conditions which too 
often are not reeognized as faetors in 
the problem. 
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It is largely through the exchange of 
ideas and seeking the reasons for differ 
ences in the practice of beekeepers work 
ing under different conditions that has 
brought about the great advancement in 
the industry during the past 50 years, 
No doubt the airing of differences of 
opinions through the columns of bee jow 
nals will continue to be a large factor in 
the future development of the industry. 
What a wonderful field for exploration 
we have in seeking in local conditions 
the reasons for differences in heekeeping 
practice in various localities! 


es & a=" 


THE condensation of moisture within 
the hive during winter has long been as 
sociated with 
poor wintering. 
Whether it is 
the cause of 
poor wintering or the effect is not always 
clear, but beekeepers generally agree that 
it should be prevented or, eliminated if 
possible. 

The moisture that codenses within the 
hive during the winter, resulting in wet 
and moldy combs and even in the forma 
tion of the bottom-board, 
times entirely closing the entrance, was 
given off by the bees in the form of va 
por. When honey is consumed in supply 
ing heat and energy to the bees it is 
broken up into carbon dioxide and water. 
Strange as it may seem, nearly two-thirds 
of a pint of water is given off in the form 
of water vapor for every pound of honey 
consumed. During the summer, when the 
bees are quite active, a much large! 
amount of water vapor is given off than 
during winter; but since the entire hive is 
then warm, this passes out through the en 
trance in the form of vapor. During the 
winter, when the temperature of the walls 
of the hive falls below the “dew point,” 
moisture condenses on the cold walls just 
as dew forms on plants or other objects 
during the night when they are cooler 
than the surrounding atmosphere, 

If the bees, through some disturbance, 
should become as active during the win 
ter as they are in the summer, thus con 
suming a large amount of honey, the hives 
would become so wet within a few hours 
that water would run from the entrance. 
Fortunately, the bees become so quiet 
during the winter, if wintering well, that 
the amount of moisture given off daily is 
very small; and if the hive is well packed 
this small amount of moisture passes out 
through the entrance, leaving the hive 
and combs comparatively dry. When bees 
are not wintering well, of course, a larger 
amount of moisture are given off. In 
such cases the condensation of moisture 
within the hive may be the effect instead 
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of the cause of poor wintering. In most 
of these cases the cause is poor stores, to- 
gether with a lack of cleansing flights. 

In this issue are two articles dealing 
with the elimination of moisture from 
the hive. Th earticle by Bruce Lineburg 
on pages 643 to 645 describes a method 
of condensing the moisture so that it will 
run out of the hive at the entrance. This 
is by means of a cold surface, the front 
of the hive not being packed. The article 
article by Prof. R. G. Richmond, on pages 
657 and 658, describes the plan used 
largely in portions of the Inter-mountain 
region, by which the moisture-laden air 
from the cluster is carried out through an 
opening in the upper portion of the hive. 
This method has long been known as “up- 
ward ventilation.” 

The problem of eliminating moisture 
from the hive during the winter was dis- 
cussed much more in the beekeeping lit- 
erature of 30 to 50 years ago than it is 
today. Many ingenious plans were set 
forth to accomplish this. In one ease a 
condenser made of metal was placed with 
in the hive, a portion of which extended 
to the outside, so that the metal would be 
cold. Under the piece of metal was placed 
a trough to catch the drip and earry it 
outside. The result, of course, was that 
entirely too much heat was carried out 
of the hive by the pieee of metal. The 
same objection would hold in colder eli 
mates to the plan of cendensing the mois 
ture by means of a cold wall. 

Some form of upward ventilation was 
used by most beekeepers forty years ago, 
and is still being used in some localities. 
In the Inter-mountain region, and espe 
cially in Colorado, a_ventilating-hole, 
such as that described by Prof. Rich- 
mond, is provided, or a porous covering, 
such as a piece of burlap or canvas, is 
placed over the frames without packing 
above. Further north, especially in the 
northeastern states and in eastern Can- 
ada, rather dense packing material is 
placed above the quilt to prevent air cur- 
rents. By this latter method the mois- 
ture is absorbed by the packing*material 
and gradually given off at the top. 

Older readers will remember the many 
diseussions in the back volumes of the 
bee journals regarding sealed covers as 
compared with upward ventilation. Since 
that time the tendency has been toward 
sealed covers. This is made possible by 
better winter packing, better winter 
stores, and windbreaks. By saving the 
best of the honey for winter, or by feed- 
ing sugar syrup late in the season after 
brood-rearing has ceased, the amount of 
moisture given off by the bees during con- 
finement is much less than when the 
stores are poor. This is further reduced 
by ample protection, since the bees con- 
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sume less when well protected than when 
poorly protected. Furthermore, the pro 
tection keeps the walls of the hive above 
the dew point so that moisture passes out 
through the entrance in the form of va 
por. This method has worked out very 
well in the East during average winters, 
except in extremely cold localities where 
the temperature of the lower portion of 
the hive, even when well packed, may go 
below the dew point, so that moisture 
condenses within the hive. For this rea 
son many beekeepers in such localities 
use a quilt with packing above. To pre- 
vent the loss of heat by air currents pass 
ing through the packing above, some 
place a sheet of newspaper over the quilt. 
This permits the moisture to be absorbed 
by the packing and prevents the loss of 
heat through air currents. 

Evidently locality has considerable to 
do with trouble from moisture—and the 
differences in opinion among beekeepers 
as to how to avoid it. With the wide 
daily range of temperature in portions of 
the Inter-mountain region, some form of 
upward ventilation is apparently needed, 
while in the northeastern portion of the 
United States better results are often se 
cured with sealed covers, together with 
ample protection, than with any form of 
upward ventilation. Of course, when bees 
are wintered in single-walled hives, up 
ward ventilation is necessary if the hives 
are to be kept dry. 

While condensation can be entirely pre 
vented by packing the hives well in the 
latitude of northern Ohio, for instanee, 
provided the stores are good, Prof. Line 
burg’s article brings out clearly what may 
happen with heavy packing combined 
with poor stores, where the winters are 
mild. In such cases the amount of mois- 
ture given off may be so great that the 
hive and combs become wet in spite of 
the heavy packing. Furthermore, the 
heavy packing may prevent cleansing 
flights on days when colonies in single 
walled hives would fly freely, thus mak- 
ing matters worse so far as the activity 
of the bees and the giving off of moisture 
is concerned. This, no doubt, accounts 
for the fact that many beekeepers in re 
gions where the stores are poor and the 
winters are mild prefer to leave the fronts 
of the hives unpacked. 

In cellar wintering condensation can be 
prevented by keeping the cellar tempera 
ture high enough that the walls of the 
hive are above the “dew point.” But if 
the stores are poor the bees then become 
too restless. Thus poor stores in cellar 
wintering not only make it necessary to 
lewer the cellar temperature but also re 
sult in a greatly increased amount of 
moisture given off by the bees on account 
of their greater activity. 
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SELLING HONEY TO GROCERS 


A city-grocery 
honey route may be 
started at any time 
during the year, but 
late summer or ear- 
ly fall is the most 
desirable. However, any time during the 
winter will do very well, but spring or 
summer is not a desirable season, since 
honey does not sell well at this time of 
year, and what business is picked up will 
be too small to be practicable, and yet 
will make it necessary for the honeyman 
to continue his trips to keep from losing 
his trade. Furthermore, the honeyman’s 
time is pretty well occupied during the 
spring and summer in the care and man- 
agement of his bee-yards. With a route 
taking considerable honey, it would be 
practical to hire some one to cover the 
territory for him; but with a small busi- 
ness this procedure would result in con- 
siderable loss. 

After the honeyman has determined to 
undertake the task of building up a city- 
grocery honey business, and has arranged 
for all of the preliminaries, such as hav- 
ing available a sufficient supply of honey, 
knowing where containers of all sizes 
may be procured, having on hand labels, 
carriers, and an automobile, and is ready 
to venture out to meet the trade, the first 
thing to do is to make a study of the 
market. 

In practically all of the larger cities 
the wholesale groceries and credit houses 
are organized to support a credit bureau. 
It is the purpose of this institution to 
make a study and keep an up-to-date ree- 
ord of the financial standing of every 
grocer in the city. If possible, the honey- 
man should get in touch with this bureau 
even if he has to join the association 
to do so. Periodical listings of the gro- 
cers and their ratings will be invaluable 
in helping him find the various stores and 
informing him as to which ones he can 
safely deal with on a eredit basis. Un- 
reliable or questionable grocers should be 
sold on C. O. D. terms only, for failure to 
make a collection is a direct loss, one 
such experience often eating up the net 
returns from the sales of many days. 

The average honeyman will start out 
on his first trip with some trepidation, as 
is to be expected of anyone entering an 
unexplored field. A map of the city will 
help materially in determining the va- 
rious routes to follow, and a rough divi- 
sion of the territory into districts will 
form a basis to start in. With the dis- 
trict for the first day’s field of endeavor 
chosen, the honeyman will find that his 
best bet lies in following a ear line. The 
majority of groceries are on streets hav- 


By Natt N. Dodge 
How to Approach the Buyers. Several 4). 
Ways of Increasing Con- 


sumer Demand 


ing car service, and 
those not found on 
first two o1 
three trips may be 
located later by re 
ferring to the credit 
bureau list or to the list of retail groceries 
in the telephone directories. In this way 
all of the stores will eventually be found 
and placed on a specific route. 
Approaching the Grocer 

When a grocery is sighted the honey 
man should stop, and, before entering, 
should look for the name of the store, 
which usually appears on the window or 
above the door. Reference to his credit 
list will give the status of the grocer, 
and the honeyman can decide what meth- 
od of approach to make, and what terms 
may be given. The name should then be 
checked on the list as a help in a definite 
organization of the route later on. 

On entering the store, if approached by 
a clerk, the honeyman should ask to see 
the buyer. If that gentleman is busy, he 
may look about the store to find the 
amount and brand of honey in stock. A 
little experience will soon tell him just 
where to look for the honey supply. If 
there is a large amount in sight, the hon 
eyman should not try to push a sale when 
he meets the buyer, merely introducing 
himself as a honey producer who is build- 
ing up a trade in the city. He should em 
phasize the quality of his product, the 
regular service which he will maintain, 
the economical style of jar which he uses 
and its appeal to the average housewife, 
and, in leaving, request the grocer to 
phone to him if there is anything in the 
honey line which he might need before 
the next visit. A card bearing the hon- 
eyman’s name, address, and phone num- 
ber should be left with the grocer for ref- 
erence. 

If, however, the grocer’s stock of hon- 
ey is low, the honeyman should try hard 
to get an order. This is hard to do on 
the first call unless the grocer needs hon 
ey badly. The honeyman may find him- 
self given scant courtesy and abruptly 
dismissed. Such treatment rankles, but 
any unpleasant feelings must be forgot- 
ten at once if the next call is to be suc- 
cessful. A smile and courteous manner 
at all times on the part of the honeyman 
is his biggest asset. If the grocer is will- 
ing to talk price, the honeyman should 
quote him on any or all sizes, and objec- 
tions to price may be met by arguments 
on quality. Slow turnover is another big 
handicap for a honey salesman, as gro- 
cers desire to see their goods sell, and 
honey is everywhére considered as a 
“slow mover.” Grocers may refuse to buy 
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honey for one or more of several reasons, 
and the honeyman must at all times be 
ready to meet arguments and to advance 
reasons to show why jis honey will prove 
a money-maker for the grocer. At the 
sume time he is learning valuable facts 
concerning the honey-marketing prob- 
lems of the grocer, the prices of his va- 
rious competitors, and the like. 

One big advantage which the honey 
man has is the fact that he is the pro 
ducer of the article which he sells. This 
argument carries considerable weight 
with the grocer, for he knows that the 
public has much more confidence in the 
beekeeper than in the commercial honey 
bottler. Being the producer also carries 
with it serious drawbacks. Many honey- 
men who have started a trade have, for 
some reason, been forced to drop out, and 
the grocer who has built up a trade for 
this product is left in the lurch with many 
of his customers refusing to buy any 


other brand. Furthermore, honeymen 
have often sold honey to grocers, and 
then, after stuffing that market, have 


gone from house to house taking orders. 
In this way they cut the ground from un- 
der the grocers’ feet by supplying their 
customers direct, thus robbing them of 
their trade and leaving them with a sup- 
ply of honey for which there is no de- 
mand. This practice has produced a dis- 
trust among grocers which is not easy to 
overcome. 
Leaving Honey on Consignment 

Although the consigument of honey to 
grocers is a rather dangerous practice, it 
offers a method of building up a business 
which is too valuable to be overlooked. 
Few grocers, even those who have con- 
siderable honey on their shelves, will not 
allow the honeyman to leave a few jars 
of his honey on the counter. If this does 
not sell, the honeyman agrees to pick it 
up on his next visit. If it does the gro- 
cer will pay for it upon the honeyman’s 
next call. When leaving honey on con- 
signment the honeyman must be sure to 
make an itemized list of the packages 
left, together with the prices of the va- 
rious sizes and the total of the whole. 
The grocer should sign this slip, a copy 
of which is given him for his records. 
This is the only record which the honey- 
man has of the transaction, and it should 
be carefully saved. 

Consignment of goods should be made 
only to stores of sound financial standing. 
This practice, if wisely followed, gives 
the honeyman an entering wedge that 
will bring his goods before the people. 
Consignment is a means of breaking 
through the grocer’s stoutest objections— 
price and sluggishness; for if he does not 
have to pay for an article until it is sold, 
his money is not tied up, and he has no 
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grounds for fearing that he has paid too 
high a price. This weapon is a powerful 
aid to the honeyman, but wherever it is 
used to introduce his goods he should try 
as soon as possible to get the grocer on a 
Cc. O. D. basis. This is accomplished by 
the two per cent discount made for cash 
payment. 
Helping the Grocer Sell Honey 

Once his honey is before the public, 
the honeyman must do all in his power 
to help the grocer sell the product, for 
unless the honey reaches the consumer’s 
table there will be no chance of replen- 
ishing the grocer’s supply. There are 
numerous reasons why the general pub 
lic does not eat honey in any quantity. 
In the first place. the average person 
knows very little about honey. In the 
rush of modern life, with its multiplicity 
of food products, the housewife can not 
study the characteristics and values of 
every food, even if she had the time or 
inclination to do so. She therefore buys 
“what mother bought,” or what she sees 
most conspicuously and attractively ad- 
vertised in the stores, on sign boards, and 
in the newspapers and magazines, or 
what the grocer suggests or recommends. 
The values of honey are extolled through 
none of these media, hence she never 
thinks of this sweet as an item in the 
menu, or considers it as anything more 
than a relish to be enjoyed once or twice 
a year. The few housewives who do find 
a place for honey on the table are often 
disappointed in the quality of the article 
purchased from the grocer, hence drop it 
from their list of purchases, using jellies, 
jams, and syrups instead. Knowing these 
facts, how can the honeyman bring the 
value and desirability of his wares to the 
attention of the housewives? 

The small profits accruing from the 
sale of honey make its advertising in a 
large way out of the question at the pres- 
ent time. It is possible for the beekeep 
er, at relatively small expense, to pre 
pare and have printed a small folder giv 
ing briefly the value of honey as a food, 
and a few of the reasons why his honey 
as produced by his own bees is to be pre- 
ferred to any other on the market. These 
folders may be brought to the attention 
of the housewife in several ways. They 
may be distributed from house to house, 
may be left on the grocers’ counters 
where customers may pick them up, or 
the grocer may be asked to place one in 
each order which he prepares for deliv 
ery. 

Another excellent way to attract the 
customer’s attention is to see that a small 
jar of honey is placed on the counter and 
a number of paper spoons or toothpicks 
provided so that any one coming into the 
store may help himself to a taste. This 
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taste often awakens the desire for more, 
and a purchase is made. One of the pre- 
viously mentioned folders given to a pur- 
chaser of honey is much more liable to be 
read than one handed out at random. 
Every method possible must be used by 
the honeyman to help the grocer sell hon- 
ey. A honey patron once made is usu- 
ally a steady purchaser, and a number of 
such will keep any grocery on the honey- 
man’s list of good customers. 

Another great help in selling honey is 
a well-prepared display either in the gro- 
cer’s window or on the counter. Many 
grocers will refuse to let the honeyman 
prepare such a display on the grounds 
that every salesman wants his goods 
right before the public. Other grocers 
are glad to have anything done to help 
sell an article. Honey of good color, 
packed in clean, white-glass jars bearing 
a neat, attractive label is a commodity 
well suited to arousing even the most 
lethargic appetite. Uniform sections of 
well-filled, white-capped comb honey, or 
even neatly labeled pails, attract favor- 
able notice. Whenever a display is made, 
enough jars or sections should be stacked 
up to attract the customer’s attention, 
and give an impression of mass or abun- 
dance. A neat ecard giving in few words 
the brand name, the name of the pro- 
ducer, a statement that the honey is ab- 
solutely pure (this only if the locality 
has the rather general opinion that much 
of the honey found on grocer’s shelves is 
adulterated) and of the highest quality, 
and the prices of the various sizes helps 
to attract favorable notice and allows 
the purchaser to make a choice of sizes 
without questioning the grocer. Such a 
ecard placed in each store carrying his 
honey will be of material assistance to 
the honeyman as well as to the grocer. 

Package Often Sells the Honey 

Another very helpful feature in the 
selling of honey is the choice of an eco- 
nomical package. Housewives dislike 
having a number of odd-sized jars lying 
about the house, and appreciate buying a 
container which may be used again or has 
a cash value when empty. One honey 
man of the writer’s acquaintance packs 
his honey in fruit jars of white glass. 
Another offers five cents for the return 
of the container. The former plan proves 
very satisfactory inasmuch as the house- 
wife puts away the empty jars, which 
prove a weleome saving when canning 
season comes. The cash refund makes a 
direct appeal to the economical matron. 
The value of a container of this type 
can not be overemphasized, since, other 
things being equal, this one point may 
be the deciding factor in making a sale. 

A brief review of the essentials of 
building up a city-grocery honey busi- 
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ness may help to fix the various items 
more firmly in the reader’s mind. First 
of all, a liberal supply of high-quality 
honey must be available. Proper equip- 
ment for packing is necessary, including 
tank for liquefying and bottling, jars and 
pails of stock sizes, neat, dignified labels, 
and the proper cases to facilitate han 
dling. A car capable of carrying a load 
of honey sufficient to meet the demand 
of a day’s trade is essential. This ear, if 
possible, should be trim and substantial 
in appearance, with the honeyman’s name 
and the brand of his honey neatly let 
tered upon it. 

In selling honey to the grocer, the 
honeyman must have a full knowledge of 
his product and of the bees that produce 
it, so that he may answer any questions 
on the subject. His prices must be fair. 
giving himself a just return for his honey 
and his labor with a reasonable margin 
for the grocer. They must not be too 
high, the price of competitors’ products 
being taken into consideration. Where 
necessary, the placing of goods on con 
signment may be an entering wedge for 
a steady customer who would otherwise 
refuse to consider handling the honey. 
This means that the honeyman must 
make a study of the financial standing 
of each grocer, and that he must keep 
signed slips recording all honey left in 
this way, as well as duplicate cancelled 
slips of all cash sales. All prices must 
be uniform and any discounts allowed 
must be based upon a definite set of con 
ditions. Fairness to all is an importent 
factor in business success. Well-kept-up 
service with regular calls is essential to 
a steady trade. If any condition arises 
to delay the trips for a period of days, 
the grocers should be notified by ’phone 
or mail. 

The honeyman must at all times keep 
in mind that the grocer is not the ulti 
mate consumer. Unless the actual con- 
sumer buys the honey, no sale has really 
been made, as the article is of little more 
use on the grocer’s shelf than in the 
honey-wagon or the beehive. Everything 
possible should he done to help the gro 
cer dispose of the honey to the people. 
Above all, the honeyman must have a 
pleasant personality, with never a sign 
of discouragement or bad temper. He 
must have substantial faith in the work 
he is doing, great patience in meeting the 
various twists and quirks of human na 
ture, a firm belief in the eventual sue- 
cess of his venture, and a persistent, de- 
termined, unrelenting ability to keep con- 
tinually hammering away until resistance 
is gradually worn down and a profitable 
business is established. 

Seattle, Washington, 
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PACKING EXCEPT AT FRONT 


Seven or eight 
years ago the writer 
reasoned that, if 
packing the top and 
bottom of a hive is 
a good thing, pack- 
ing the sides and end also should be even 


better. Accordingly, as an experiment, 
four colonies in good condition were 
moved close together and placed upon 


scantlings. Posts were then driven into 
the ground out from the four corners of 
the group of hives. Other secantlings were 
used to build a framework above and 
around the hives. Around this frame- 
work sheet metal was placed, leaving an 
opening at the exit from each hive. 
Planer shavings were then poured in and 
packed under, around, and above the 
hives. The packing was five or six inches 
thick in front of the hives, about eight 


inches thick at the sides of the end 
hives, about ten inches thick at the 
back of the hives, and about fifteen 
inches thick on top of the hives. The 


other colonies in the small apiary were 
packed tops and bottoms and left in the 
same row with the ones packed on six 
sides. 

This experiment was conducted in 
southeastern Ohio. The bees in the hives 
with packed tops and bottoms had one or 
more flights each month and came 
through the winter in good condition. The 
ones packed in the above described win- 
ter-case were not Observed to have a 
flight. After the other colonies began to 
bring in pollen the packing case was torn 
down and results noted. As I remember, 
one of the colonies was dead and the 
other three had each about a pint of liv 
ing bees. The insides of the hives were 
in the worst condition I have ever seen. 
Within a couple of weeks the united bees 
had died and the four colonies became a 
total loss, together with the winter stores 
which were consumed and also the time 
spent in trying to save the bees after 
they were unpacked. 

This experience does not appear excep- 
tional after one reads the literature on 
the subject or discusses the matter with 
well-informed beekeepers. During the 
winter of 1925-26 a beginner in beekeep 
ing in this neighborhood (northern Ili- 
nois) had a similar experience. In his 
ease, however, the loss was thirty-eight 
out of forty colonies. The loss was due 
almost wholly to improper packing. He 
wished to make sure of sufficient protec 
tion, and in consequence he overdid the 
matter. His loss doubtless would have 
been less had no packing been given, for 
his bees were well protected from win- 
ter winds, 


By Bruce Lineburg 


Leaving Front Wall Cold in Order to 
Condense the Moisture Given 


Off by the Bees 


This beekeeper 
had given protection 
which _ prevented 
cleansing flights 
during the winter 
months, and yet the 
protection was not equivalent to that of- 
fered by a good bee-cellar. In late winter 
the bees became restless, the ventilation 
was poor, and the humidity was high 
within the hive. The afternoon sun failed 
to reach the suffering bees and invite 
them out for the much needed flight, even 
when the temperature outside rose to 45° 
or even 50° Fahrenheit. 

Moisture Within the Hive 

Let us now consider some of the condi- 
tions which may be found within a hive 
when packed for winter. If the packing 
is placed uniformly on six sides of the 
hive, then condensation of water vapor 
will take place on six sides within the 
hive. That which forms on the inner 
cover frequently becomes so plentiful as 
to drop down over the frames outside the 
clustering bees. If for any reason the 
bees cluster an inch or more below the 
inner cover, this water may even drop on 
the clustering bees. 

Condensed water vapor is in a large 
measure responsible for the mouldy and 
unsanitary condition of combs so fre 
quently found in the spring. This is not 
only detrimental to the health of the 
bees, but it necessitates a great amount 
of extra work on the part of the bees 
in cleaning such combs before they are 
again available for brood-rearing or for 
storage of pollen or nectar. 

The Porous Inner Cover 

If the wooden inner cover is removed 
and a porous covering substituted so as to 
let the moist air escape upward through 
the packing material, then the bees lose 
heat rapidly, for the ascending air is al 
ways the warmer air. Under this condi 
tion the bees are allowed to suffer, but 
in this case it is from cold rather than 
from moisture. This, however, may be 
the lesser of the two evils, particularly if 
there are plenty of stores and plenty of 
young bees in the hive when it is packed. 
The point I wish to make here—and this 
applies to any type of packing—is that 
packing is a compromise. The good bee 
keeper seeks to make the best compro 
mise between protection on one hand and 
ventilation on the other. At the same time 
he is also making a compromise between 
protection (insulation) and dryness with 
in the hive. He can not have ideal con 
ditions in both, for in a hive possessing 
ideal insulation the bees would be drench- 
ed in the water which they themselves 
breathed out, to say nothing of suffocation, 
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Top and Bottom Packing 

If single-walled hives have their tops 
packed, or both tops and bottoms, then 
eendensation of water vapor does not oc- 
cur on the inner cover directly above the 
bees, since this is the warmest part of 
the hive, but it occurs on the sides; and 
if in sufficient quantity, it runs down the 
sides to the bottom-board, where it may 
pass out the entrance if the hive is tilted 
forward as it should be. Under these con- 
ditions the bees suffer from loss of heat 
through the four walls of the hive, but 
benefit from a condition which eliminates 
the excess water vapor given off by the 
bees. This condition also enables the bees 
to detect any afternoon warm enough to 
make possible a cleansing flight. 

Packing on Five Sides 

Finally, a hive may be packed on five 
sides, that is, all sides except the front. 
Such hives are placed so as to face the 
afternoon sun. This is the condition usu- 
ally found when bees are packed in rows 
and covered with leaves or straw, or 
when packed in a bee-shed. 

The conditions within such a hive are 
similar to those described for the hive 
with packed top and bottom, except that 
there is less loss of heat through the back 
and two sides; and also that the conden 
sation of water vapor is confined princi 
pally to the front wall and hive parts 
near the entrance, these parts being in 
the colder portion of the hive. During 
thawing weather water actually runs out 
of the entrance, being the accumulation 
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of moisture for a considerable period 
which froze where it had condensed. 

In our damp lake-shore climate the 
method described above has been report. 


ed as very successful. One beekeeper re- 








Modified double-walled hive for elimination of 
condensed moisture. 


ports the results of five years with prac- 
tically no loss. As many as forty colo- 
nies were placed in a single row and cov- 
ered on five sides with straw. The con- 
sumption of stores, which is considerable, 
appears to be the only objection aside 
from the work of packing. The bees 
come through the winter in good condi- 
tion and build up fast. Feeding at the 
entrance is resorted to in the spring, and 
the packing material is left in position 
until cold weather is past. 
A Modified Double-Walled Hive 

With the above-described principles in 
mind, the writer last fall conceived the 
idea of building a hive which would in- 
corporate this type of protection as a per- 
manent part of the hive. Accordingly a 














Hives in shed packed except at front. 

















Such packing is best adapted to localities in the latitude 


of central Illinois and southward. 
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double-walled hive was built—a box 
within a box. The inner box was built 
of five-sixteenths-inch lumber and the 
outer box of three-fourths-inch lumber. 
The inner box was nailed to the front of 
the outer box with no packing between. 
The packing material (fine planer shav- 
ings) was about one inch thick on the 
bottom, one and one-half inches thick on 
two sides, and about four inches thick in 
the rear. Beveled weather boards were 
nailed on joining the tops of the two 
boxes, thus excluding water from the 
packing material. An inner cover, a 
chaff tray ((filled with planer shavings), 
and a telescope cover fitting down over 
the chaff tray and upper part of hive 
body completed the structure. 

Five such hives were built last fall and 
bees put into four of them. Bees were 
transferred to the fifth one early in 
March. On April 5 the colonies in the 
four modified double-walled hives were 
in better condition than the average of 
those colonies in double-walled hives. 
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Whether this condition is due to less 
moisture within the hive or to an earlier 
winter flight from these hives can not be 
stated since the apiary is three miles from 
home and it was not observed whether 
the bees flew from the modified double- 
walled hives on any days when they did 
not fly from the double-walled hives. 

One winter’s test with four hives does 
not give sufficient data on which to es- 
tablish a principle. A considerable num- 
ber of such hives must be tested under 
various climatic conditions before one is 
justified in conclusions as to their prac- 
ticability. The writer feels that this 
type of hive ought to work best in the 
latitude of central Illinois and south- 
ward, particularly in those regions hav- 
ing a moist climate. It is the thought 
that others may wish to experiment on a 
small scale with this idea that leads to 
its publication at this time. 

Lake Forest, Ill. 

[See editorials in this issue for further 
discussion of the subject.—Editor. ] 
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MARKETING THE CROP 


There is only one 
thing wrong with 
the bee business to- 
day. It is not the 
foul-brood menace, 
for although this 
causes annoyance and loss, we are con- 
trolling it sufficiently to get big crops of 
honey. We are producing more honey 
than ever before. It is not the cost of 
equipment, for there never was a time 
when beekeepers could get so much for 
their money as in this age of well-made 
hives, supers, foundation, extractors, and 
apparatus of every kind. It is not poor 
queens, for good stock is obtainable at 
reasonable prices. But when it comes to 
marketing what we have produced, we 
can not claim much achievement, and in- 
deed it might be said that we have com- 
paratively ignored the problem. 

What does it profit a man to spend all 
his time, thought, and energy keeping 
his bees in good condition, studying the 
problems of manipulation, disease-control, 
cost of production, and management to 
obtain maximum yield, and finally, when 
a fine big crop of honey has been har- 
vested, awake to the realization that he 
has arrived thus far and does not know 
what to do next? Ask him if he has 
had a successful year. “Oh, yes.” “Any 
foul brood down your way?” “Some, but 
we have managed it.” “Get a good crop 
of honey?” “Fine!” “By the way, how 
do you market your honey?” “That’s just 
it! I have a good crop, but I have not yet 
discovered what to do with it.” Well, 


By W. L. Arant 
Some Things That Must be Corrected 
Before Honey Prices Can be 
Stabilized 


Henry Ford has a 
wonderful manufac- 
turing plant and a 
splendid organiza- 
tion of his business 
of putting out what 
he tries to make—the best little car for 
the money in the world—at the rate of 
7000 or more per day, but does he stop at 
that? Ask any Ford agency how long 
their connection with the company would 
last if they failed to keep their sales or- 
ganization alive. Not even a Ford will 
sell itself. 

The honey market has been growing 
worse, in some respects, for some time. 
Personally, I ampnot a pessimist, nor am 
I posing as an expert on this subject; 
nevertheless, I am deeply impressed with 
the situation as I have found it to exist. 
It has been often said, and it will bear 
repeating, that the loss of a crop is not 
half so serious as the loss of a market. If 
you lose a crop you can raise another 
next year, but a lost market is not so eas- 
ily restored. Why not attack this problem 
with the same determination, persistence, 
and intelligence as we have done and are 
doing with the foul brood question? 

My experience in selling has brought 
me some definite convictions, which 
might be summed up about as follows: 
(1) Our method of distribution is wrong; 
(2) the public is not buying honey as it 
should; (3) the demand for honey can be 
greatly stimulated, and good honey made 
to move rapidly; and (4) the beekeeper 
himself is the fellow who ean do this. 
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Wasteful Methods of Distribution 


Last year crop reports from various 
sections of the West indicated that the 
total crop was considerably below the 
average, yet the price, instead of being 
stimulated by a possible shortage, was 
down to bed rock. The reason was ob- 
vious if one spent a little time with the 
jobbers. Judging by the offers of honey 
some of them were getting from at least 
four states, it would seem that this old 
universe had just about turned to honey. 
All the jobber had to do was to sit back 
and wait until some one offered to send 
him a carload just for paying the freight. 
I am not saying this to knock the jobber. 
He is playing the game according to busi- 
ness rules and is doing his part to sell 
honey fully as well as we are doing ours. 
The trouble is that we are asking him to 
shoulder this task of selling our honey, 
when from the nature of things it can 
not be done that way. Some beekeepers 
come hundreds of miles and put up at ex- 
pensive hotels for a few days, looking for 
a buyer, while back in the home county 
of each are potential honey consumers who 
have never heard of him. A jobber told 
me he had bottled honey and sent it back 
to retailers in the territory from which it 
had originally eome, when tue round trip 
amounted to several hundred miles. I 
saw in a commission house some cases of 
honey lying idly without a buyer. A few 
days later I sold more honey in a few 
hours in that shipper’s home county than 
he had shipped away. 

Of course, the cities themselves should 
consume considerable honey, but it should 
be remembered that the rural and small- 
town population exceeds that of the 
cities, and, furthermore, because of a 
more vigorous outdoor life, probably con- 
sumes more honey per capita, or at least 
it should. We are guilty of a costly error 
when we send all our cps to the com- 
mercial centers, thus foreing the price 
down and at the same time slowing up 
the sales; for country folk have not half 
the confidence in city-bottled honey that 
they have in the same product produced 
in or near their own community, and sold 
more directly from producer to consumer. 

Popular Ideas Concerning Honey 

The demand is not what it should be. I 
refrain from saying that people are not 
interested in honey, for I find that they 
are when they get a chance to be. The 
misconceptions about honey form what is 
to me the most alarming phase of the 
whole business. Some never buy honey 
put up by a bottling company because 
they believe it is half glucose. Some be- 
lieve the average beekeeper feeds his 
bees sugar and cheap syrups and thus 
produces honey from these. One man told 
me confidentially that big commercial bee 
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men take the nectar from the hives in 
the watery state when first gathered from 
the flowers, and ripen it artificially by 
boiling it down. There are all kinds of 
notions about honey and how it is pro 
duced. The public is fairly familiar with 
the poultry business, dairying, and other 
food-producing industries; but _ their 
knowledge of bees consists of the faet 
that bees sting, make honey, and some 
times swarm. As to the equipment, ma 
nipulations, and management of a modern 
apiary they have many misconceptions 
but little actual knowledge. As a result, 
they are ready enough to believe that 
comb honey is manufactured, but never 
suspect a hen’s egg of being put together 
synthetically. And the exhibitor of an 
extractor at the fair is asked whether 
the machine is a churn, an ice cream 
freezer, or a washing machine. 
Consumer Demand Can be Greatly 
Increased 


My argument on the third point is 
purely from my own experience. When 
the jobber showed me some of his offers, 
I got away from the city and sold my 
crop in the communities where I was ac 
quainted. It takes time and work just as 
surely as does the production end of the 
game, but the difference in price pays the 
cost. Moreover, a_ satisfied customer 
needs no sales talk the second time. Peo- 
ple are eating honey and enjoying it who 
ordinarily searcely think of it. Almost 
any one is ready to listen when you talk 
about how honey is produced. They want 
to know where, and how, and how much, 
and all about bee behavior, and why ex- 
tracted honey ean be sold so much cheap- 
er than comb honey and still be real bee 
honey. If the grocer becomes interested, 
he passes these things along to the cus 
tomer. My erop is sold, but still there 
are calls for more, which I am supplying 
by purchasing from a neighbor, who pro 
duces the same kind of honey as my own. 

It should be emphasized that quality 
counts, and it is only good honey that 
can establish a market. Some grocers 
say they do not sell much honey. The 
reason, or least part of it, is right on 
their shelves. Honey overheated in bot 
tling, under-ripe when extracted, care- 
lessly handled, or honey not particularly 
palatable because of its source, must take 
its share of the responsibility for the slow 
movement of honey in general. I would 
rather take poor honey out and bury it 
than offer it for sale in the regular mar 
kets. During the course of a season the 
bees gather honey from various sources, 
some of it more palatable than the rest. 
Since the bees themselves in brood-rear- 
ing, making increase, wintering, and or- 
dinary maintenance consume an enormous 
quantity, why not give more especial at 
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tention to such manipulation as_ will 
cause them to consume that not desired 
for market and see to it that we offer for 
sale only the best? 

How It Can be Accomplished 

No one is in so good a position as the 
beekeeper himself to advertise honey, at- 
tract the attention of the public to the 
bee and honey industry, correct the wild 
fallacies in the public mind, and present 
the genuine merits of honey as a food. 
Our yearly program should be so arranged 
as to give a proper portion of time to 
this. 

There are plenty of opportunities. Lo- 
eal editors readily accept interesting 
facts about the business from time to 
time, such as a shipment of queens, or the 
amount of honey being extracted per 
day, and what it is being gathered from. 
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An oceasional display advertisement can 
be included in the local paper, and 
charged to the cost of selling, which is 
just as necessary a cost as that of pro- 
ducing. Exhibits at fairs, in store win- 
dows, and other public places are im- 
portant. Schools offer opportunity for 
demonstrations in biology classes and ag- 
ricultural courses, and instructors are 
usually glad to get such presentations 
by specialists in the business. Lantern 
slides can sometimes be borrowed by 
merely paying the postage, and we are 
told that movie films will soon be avail- 
able. Last but not least, visitors can be 
induced to look through the apiary and 
learn at first hand the facts about how 
honey is produced and bottled. 
Forest Grove, Oregon. 
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CREATING INTEREST IN HONEY 


A great deal has 
been published in 
the bee journals re- 
garding the adver- 
tising of honey, but 
many beekeepers 
know from experience that what we need 
first and most is honey educating. It is 
almost incredible to those who have not 
come across it, the almost abysmal ig 
norance among certainly 50 per cent of 
the public, not only in regard to the 
value of honey, but of the common every- 
day properties and uses of this, one of 
the oldest and most excellent of foods. 

One is quite familiar with the old-time 
beekeepers who keep bees because their 
grandfathers did, and also in the way 
their grandfathers did, and who look upon 
the modern beekeeper as a crank, with 
all his new-fangled notions of prevent- 
ing swarming, periodical requeening, and 
“such like nonsense”; but one is unpre- 
pared for the astounding ideas and ex- 
pressions of the average visitors at the 
fairs where there is a honey display. 

Amusing Remarks of Visitors at Fairs 

At the fall fair in a large town in 
British Columbia last year, where there 
was a beautiful display of hundreds of 
pounds of honey, there was a demonstra- 
tion table attached on which was display- 
ed extracted honey of several colors, as 
well as granulated honey and comb hon- 
ey. These were offered to visitors on bis- 
cuits as samples of the various flavors. 
The varying comments were illuminating. 
Fireweed honey (water white) did not 
take the popular fancy at all. “Oh, I like 
the good old-fashioned honey best, not 
this new brand,” said one man. One 
lady thought it had been “purified,” while 


By Florence A. Greenwood 


Increasing Consumption of Honey by 
Educating Public as to Its Production 


a young man said: 
“Yes, I’ve seen my 
neighbor feeding his 


bees and I know 
that’s only sugar 
syrup.” 

Granulated honey came in for much 


criticism. “That’s boiled honey, I sup- 
pose,” said one lady; “is that to preserve 
it?” “No,” said her friend, “that shows 
it’s not real good honey and won’t keep 
long,” then sotto voce, “I suppose that’s 
why they’re giving it away!” 

“Oh, mamma, look at the candy! Do 
the bees make that themselves?” said a 
little girl. “Yes, dear,” said mamma, a 
very fashionably dressed American visit- 
or. “A lot of people get Italian bees. | 
guess they make this kind of honey!” 

A very clever young man explained to 
his lady friend: “Oh, that! It’s only the 
honey and wax mixed up together and 
boiled!” 

It requires only a very short time at 
these honey exhibits to discover the uni- 
versal ignorance of the majority of peo- 
ple so far as honey is concerned; and the 
question is, how is this to be remedied? 


How Small Beekeeper Can Help Honey 
Sales 

I am convinced that the very best way 
is to encourage beekeeping. Let the gen- 
eral public know they can provide them- 
selves with honey if they keep only one 
colony of bees. Many large beekeepers 
have said to me: ‘Why produce more 
when we don’t even get fair prices for 
what we already produce?” That is the 
point. The small beekeper, by giving 
his friends samples of his honey, is ac- 
tually extending the market and creating 
a demand. Hundreds of people and fami- 
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lies will want more after they have 
tasted their friends’ honey, who other 
wise would never even have thought of 
honey. 

I took some of my colonies to my sum- 
mer home one year to find out the pos- 
sibilities of the place as a nectar-produc- 
ing area. At the end of the season it 
was found most productive, and small 
jars were given away to friends, neigh 
bors, and summer visitors. The bees were 
kept there, and the next summer the de- 
mand for honey far exceeded the supply, 
and this demand has steadily increased. 
The apiary, too, has increased, and the 
little business is developing into quite a 
remunerative undertaking. It was found 
that a considerable number of these peo 
ple had never tasted honey before, and 
did not themselves realize how little they 
really knew about it. 

Last year a neighbor came for some 
honey, accompanied by a friend, the wife 
of a cabinet minister. “No honey ever 
tastes as good as this,” she said. “We 
tried two or three stores in town last 
winter, but it did not come up to yours.” 
“How clever,’ said the minister’s wife; 
“do you make it all yourself?” I must 
have looked my astonishment, because 
she hastened to explain that she knew 
nothing at all about bees and didn’t 
know how much of the honey they did 
make! However, she must have approved 
of the way I made it as she came back 
later for more. 

Public Schools a Means of Promoting 

Honey 

This idea has strengthened as time goes 
on, and I am now firmly convinced of the 
policy that educating in beekeeping is the 
solution of the problem, which will result 
in the public’s thinking, talking, and eat- 
ing more honey.. The minister of educa- 
tion was approached on the subject and 
agreed that the older children in the 
schools should take a course in beekeep- 
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ing, provided it did not interfere with 
their regular studies. This could be giv 
en once a week, and if a colony of bees 
could be established in the school grounds 
for demonstration work the honey ob- 
tained at the end of the season would be 
very highly prized by the students and 
would certainly result in every family’s 
taking an interest in honey and laying in 
a stock for winter use after the children 
had been taught its many uses and great 
value. 
Opportunities for Boosting Honey 

The remarkable medicinal properties of 
honey should be specially stressed, as well 
as the fact that it is a natural and partly 
digested food, making it so eminently 
suited to babies and invalids. Every op 
portunity should be taken for giving lec- 
tures at farmers’ and women’s institutes 
and pointing out the advantages of keep 
ing a colony of bees for home use. In 
the nature of things, a very large per- 
centage of these new beekeepers will not 
carry on, but it will help to make them 
think of honey and inelude it in their 
housekeeping stores. 

And, lastly, one of the most far-reach 
ing methods—one which will give the 
quickest result—would be to make a fea- 
ture of honey demonstrations at every 
exhibition and fair in the various states 
and provinces. Fall fairs, home products 
exhibits, flower shows, and fancy fairs 
should all include a honey exhibit. Un- 
like any other product, honey is a suit 
able item in the menu of each. Also get 
the ladies who cater at these shows te put 
honey on their menu. Every little helps, 
and by degrees, surely if slowly, honey 
will become one of the staples of house 
keeping. To have honey actually put be 
fore them will influence 50 per cent more 
people than to merely read about it in an 
advertisement. Talk honey, teach honey, 
and eat honey. 

Victoria, British Columbia. 








Apiary of Ed. Duikill 








Hulett, Wyoming. 
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HUNTING HONEYBEES 


Hunting honeybees 
is one of the most 
fascinating recrea- 
tions, not only for 
persons interested 
in bees and beekeep 
ing, but also for those who enjoy the 
fields, woods, and sunshine, or an out-of- 
doors entertainment. 

The equipment necessary for lining hon- 
eybees is extremely simple and inexpen 
sive. Obtain a box about six inches long, 
three inches wide, and two and a half 
inches deep. If inconvenient to make a 
box, usually one can be found at a drug 
store which, with slight alterations, will 
answer the purpose. The cover should 
have an opening about an inch and a half 
across, covered with a screen or glass. 
Also fit a loose running slide through the 
box an inch and a half or so from the 
bottom, leaving one end of the slide pro- 
jecting an inch and rounded at the cor- 
ners. Cut a piece of empty honeycomb 
so it will fit into the box, and eut off the 
cells on one side clear to the founda- 
tion. 

Make a syrup of granulated sugar and 
water in equal parts—that is, dissolve a 
ecupful of sugar in a cupful of water. 
Fill the cells in the comb in the bottom 
of the bee-box about half or two-thirds 
full of the syrup. It is advisable that 
the cells near the edges of the comb be 
nearly full; and be sure the upper part 
of the box is absolutely clean and is not 
sticky from the syrup. Put’on the cover 
and push the slide in over the comb, and 
the box is ready for use in the field. 

Among the blossoms on which bees are 
generally to be found in the order of the 
advancing season are: Pussy-willow, ma- 
ple, peach, pear, cherry, and apple before 
June; white clover, raspberry and black- 
berry, basswood, and early sumac before 
July; in July and August, white clover, 
sumac, cucumber, squash, pumpkin, corn, 
buckwheat, Indian tea, locust, fireweed, 
mignonette whenever in blossom, ani 
others; in September, goldenrod. 

It is well to keep away from locations 
where there are domestic colonies, not 
because wild honeybees can not be found 
in such localities, but because one is 
likely to waste time upon domestic colo 
nies. 

Honeybees will canvass the surround- 
ing country for a mile and sometimes a 
mile and a half, but it is very rarely that 
[ have found them farther from their 
home. It has been said that they go two 
miles, or even more, but that is certainly 
very unusual. In my experience of manv 
years, I have never found them at a dis- 
tance exceeding two miles, and only on 


By E. H. Vaughan two or three ocea- 
A Pleasant and Sometimes Profitable 


Recreation for Warm 
October Days 


sions at that dis- 
tance. While work- 
ing upon goldenrod 
it is rarely that they 
will go a mile be- 
cause the usual abundance of that flower 
makes it unnecessary. Do not mistake the 
goldenrod yielding nectar and pollen for 
the earlier tall, branching kind which 
bees very rarely notice. They are very 
active in gathering honey and pollen from 
the later or dwarf variety. All kinds of 
sumac blossoms, white clover, and buck 
wheat are very attractive to bees. 
Starting the Line 

Catch a single bee in the upper part of 
the box, and take the hox to some place 
where the land is open and the view is 
comparatively free from the obstruction 
of trees or tall brush. Find either a 
fence post or something that is four or 
five feet in height, or, better still, use a 
box-stand. A stick with three prongs 
may be used, into which the box can be 
set, leaving the stick about four feet in 
length and pushing the end firmly into 
the ground. Select a good place for ob- 
servation and place the box either upon 
the stick, fence-post, or other elevation, 
and earefully pull the slide about three- 
fourths of the way out of the box. Then 
place the palm of the hand over the hole 
in the box cover to shut out the light. 
The bee, crawling around the box, will 
very soon come in contact with the comb 
and syrup, and will generally start filling 
its honey-sac. As soon as it stops buzz- 
ing and crawling and is working, which 
you can readily detect by looking 
through the opening in the lid, carefully 
take off the lid and step back five or six 
feet and watch carefully. 

It sometimes happens that honeybees 
will not work readily from the syrup 
made in the manner before described, and 
some will not work anyway. If conveni 
ent, I add to the syrup a small amount 
of honey which I usually carry with me. 

It is very difficult to make bees work 
in a box if they are gathering pollen, 
which can readily be detected by the yel- 
low pollen upon the backs of the second 
joint on the hind legs. Therefore in 
catching a bee, be careful to catch one, 
if possible, that is not gathering pollen. 

It will take a bee from one to two min- 
utes to load with syrup, ready for flight. 
When loaded it will come out of the box 
and cirele many times and over quite an 
area to observe carefully its bearings and 
note the location of the box before start- 
ing on the line for the colony. When the 
bee returns and has filled again, note the 
time when it leaves the box. The time 
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it takes the bee to make its flight and 
return varies somewhat, but as a general 
rule it is about eight minutes for half a 
mile, and thirteen or fourteen minues for 
a mile. This allows for circling when the 
bee starts, the time for unloading with- 
out unnecessary delay, and the return 
flight. I usually catch and start work- 
ing, one at a time, three or four bees, 
keeping one box open upon the stand all 
the time, as I use two boxes. 


As soon as a bee returns it is not ad- 
visable to catch more because you may 
get into the trouble of having bees from 
different colonies. After a bee returns 
the second time I frequently leave a box 
with a piece of honeycomb filled with 
syrup and go on to some other place, leav 
ing the box to develop the “initial line.” 

It is rare that a bee makes three trips 
home without bringing one or two back 
on the return trip. Those in turn bring 
others until in time, which varies from a 
few minutes to a few hours, according to 
length of flight, there will be an abundant 
and constantly increasing number of bees 
making the trip from the box to the home 
of the colony. After a bee has made four 
or five trips it will usually come out of 
the box and fly in a direct line without 
circling at all. Then if I am in doubt 
about the time required for flight, I take 
a mite from a small tube of vermilion red 
or yellow which I earry, and with a small 
straw carefully make a spot about the 
size of a pin-head upon the back of the 
body of one or two bees; and by ecare- 
fully taking the time of leaving and re- 
turning, one can tell exactly the time it 
takes for flight. The yellow or red spot 
is conspicuous, and can be readily seen 
when the bee returns. 

When the initial line is well estab- 
lished, so that the bees are flying without 
circling and are gathering in dozens or 
scores, then it is time to move the box 
along the line to a new location for ob- 
servation. It is best to wait until bees 
are very numerous around the box and 
are eager in their work before attempting 
to move to a new location. When ready 
to move to the new location, shake all 
the bees out of the box and push the 
slide completely over the honeycomb, 
leaving the lid of the box off; then put 
the box on the stand, and as soon as 
there are eight to a dozen or more bees 
in the box, put the cover on and place a 
rubber band around the box to keep the 
cover down tight. If other boxes are 
available, take along two or three boxes 
with bees when moving. 

It is desirable in selecting a new loeca- 
tion to keep on or very near the line of 
flight, and if this can be done the bees 
are much more likely to work from the 
new stand without much interruption. 
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When the place has been selected and the 
box placed in position for observation, 
carefully draw the slide nearly out of the 
box, place the hand over the opening in 
the lid as before, and nearly all the bees 
in the box will readily work; and when 
they are working, carefully remove the 
lid as before. Repeat the above proced- 
ure of moving along on the line until the 
colony is located. It is better to move as 
long distance as convenient, always keep- 
ing as near the line of flight as possible. 


Establishing the Cross Line 

In ease it is difficult to find an open 
space for a second stand with an area of 
fairly clear ground for observation, make 
what is known as a cross-line, after hav- 
ing the initial line fairly established. A 
cross-line is made precisely the same in 
manner as moving from the initial line 
to the second stand, except that, instead 
of following the line of flight taken by 
the bees, make the stand one side or the 
other of the direct line in order to get 
better observation or to obtain with more 
certainty the approximate location of the 
colony. It is needless to say that the 
point where the initial line and cross line 
intersect in the woods or fields will be 
the place where the bees will certainly be 
found. They never tell lies or make false 
moves, and it is only in understanding 
the indications they give which brings 
sure results. 

When the colony is located, carve your 
initials distinctly into the bark on the 
trunk of the tree. If some bee-hunter 
has found the colony and marked the ‘ree 
before you find it, it is courtesy among 
bee-hunters to place the initials below 
those already upon the tree if you are not 
vexed—and you should not be. 

It is needless to look in dead trees for 
a swarm of honeybees. In forty years’ 
experience I have found but two swarms 
in dead trees; but the others (quite a 
large number, too) have been in live 
trees with large hollows, or in trees only 
partially dead. 

I prefer to start a line upon high 
ground where one can see for some dis 
tance—the longer the better—or in open 
ground where one can see for a long dis- 
tance; but these conditions are not nec- 
essary. 

It will be convenient to know that, hav 
ing fairly established the initial line, the 
box ean be taken home at night (or if 
eaught in the rain), and if the box is 
placed upon that stand any time within 
two or three days, or sometimes even a 
week, the bees will shortly return to it 
without catching any to start an initial 
line. 

Number of Bees Working Increased by 
Scent 
I usually keep on hand a small quan 
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tity of essence of anise, and if the bees 
are inclined to work slowly—that is, not 
thicken or increase in numbers very rap- 
idly at the initial line—add about two 
drops of anise to four ounces of syrup. 
Sometimes I put a couple of drops of anise 
upon the honeycomb or, still better, with 
the finger rub anise on the edges and in- 
side of the box. This scents the bees 
that are working, so that others are at- 
tracted by it and they therefore increase 
in numbers much more rapidly than they 
otherwise would. 

One need have no fear of bees while 
they are working, however numerous they 
may be around the box. They will not 
sting then even if they crawl into your 
pockets or up your sleeve, unless they get 
pinched, when they will always sting. 

If the first bees caught happen to be 
from different colonies and therefore fly 
some in one direction and some in an- 
other, then in order to establish the sep- 
arate lines select either one you prefer 
and move the box preferably a long dis- 
tance on that line. That will rid that 
line of bees from the other line. Having 
found that colony, if one sees fit he can 
return to the initial line and by pursuing 
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the same tactics establish the other line. 
I once was perplexed in getting a bee to 
return to the box, and probably caught 
ten bees before one returned. Then bees 
from the other colonies also returned so 
that I had three different lines started 
from the initial line, and I found all 
three swarms. 

This is an exceedingly interesting rec- 
reation, and is the best of healthy exer- 
cise. One will admire bees more the more 
one gets acquainted with them, and this 
even though stung once in a while. No 
one will ever reach perfection of knowl- 
edge in the art of bee-hunting, because 
each line started presents a new problem 
for solution; and while experience guides 
one very much, still that can be applied 
only to each particular line, and it mere- 
ly gives one general rules and conclu- 
sions to act upon. With me personally, 
and those whom I have known to be in- 
terested, it is absolutely true that the 
more one lines honeybees the better one 
likes it. Finally, don’t hurry. The pen 
alty for haste will almost invariably be 
delay, and may be failure. 

Worcester, Massachusetts. 














After 400 supers of comb honey had been taken off. 








Apiary of M. A. Gill, Hyrum, Utah, 
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Hee FROM THE FIELD OF EXPERIENCE 








NATURAL STORES FOR WINTER 
Feeding Sugar Syrup in Fall Not Necessary When 


In Canada the feeding of sugar syrup 
to bees is very general; in fact, it is sup- 
posed that bees can not be carried 
through our cold winters without heavy 
feeding of sugar. It seems to me that this 
feeding is more of a habit than a neces- 
sity, continued from the days when honey 
was high in price and the proper packing 
of bees was not understood. 

The object in those days was to confine 
the bees to as small a space as possible in 
order that they might more easily keep 
up the heat of the hive to the necessary 
57°. No one seems to know whether it is 
really necessary, for, scattered here and 
there all over the country, can be found 
successful beekeepers who have never 
fed a pound of sugar and invariably have 
had good results in wintering. 

When I commenced beekeeping I 
hought a dozen of the most approved 
quadruple winter cases. The cost rather 
staggered me, and, while wondering how 
IT could build a cheaper case, I read about 
the tarred-paper case, and at about the 
same time read about the food-chamber 
for winter. While the editor of Gleanings 
hesitated to advise the use of the food- 
chamber this far north, I at once tried 
both with the result that I did not buy 
any more winter cases and increased the 
number of food-chambers used each year. 

As my winter cases were not deep 
enough to hold an extra super, I had to 
feed sugar syrup to the colonies wintered 
in them; so I had a good chance to com- 
pare the two systems. Even here on the 
shore of the Georgian Bay I have had uni- 
formly better results with the food- 
chamber than with the single brood 
chamber and sugar syrup. 

Think of all the work that is done dur- 
ing the disagreeable weather that we 
have up here in the fall, feeding syrup 
to the bees, also the work of opening the 
hives in the spring to see if they have 
sufficient stores. I prefer the standard- 
size supers for food-chambers rather than 
the shallow. There is then no danger of 
their running short of stores or of breed- 
ing room until unpacking time. 

Unless by noticing the number of bees 
going in and out we think the colony is 
weak and needs attention, we do not 
look at the bees after packing until we 
unpack between the 24th of May and 
June 1. 

Here in Ontario we are bemoaning the 


fact that there is no market for honey, 
and buying hundreds of tons of sugar to 
throw just that much more honey on an 
already overloaded market. In addition, 
an impression is left on the consumers 
that the beekeepers are buying sugar to 
feed to bees to make sugar honey, so 
that many who would otherwise buy hon- 
ey decide to buy their own sugar to make 
syrup themselves. 

No amount of talk will convince the 
consumer that the beekeper would be 
foolish to pay 7 cents for sugar to make 
honey to sell at 6% cents (the price re- 
ceived for the 1925 crop), or that the 
sugar syrup is all used up for brood-rear- 
ing long before any honey is taken off. 
In choosing the honey for winter stores 
I have usually saved the first super con- 
taining some dandelion honey, but mainly 
white clover and alsike clover. I have, 
however, frequently saved the dark fall 
honey, chiefly sweet clover with golden- 
rod and some buckwheat. Contrary to 
the general opinion, I have had good win- 
tering where it was well capped over. In 
some places complaints are made that such 
honey granulates so hard that the bees 
starved with plenty of honey in the hive. 
Until we know more about the different 
honeys it will be safer not to be too eco- 
nomical, but to give the bees the white 
clover and alsike clover honey. 

Clarksburg, Ont. G. F. Marsh. 


— Ao 
EXTRACTING OUTDOORS 


Honey Extracted and Packed for Market at Out- 
Apiaries Without Robbing 


I was very fortunate in securing work 
with Mr. R. V. Stearns, of Brady, Texas, 
during the past season, and in finding a 
man who would take such an interest in 
one and show how bees are kept in the 
South. At present Mr. Stearns owns 
some twenty yards and has them in a 
number of localities. Some are very near 
Brady, while some are 190 miles away. 
Good roads enable us to visit the yards 
often and quickly, even though the dis- 
tance is great. 

It has been the custom with Mr. Stearns 
to eamp a few months each year at the 
queen-rearing yard. This is, of course, 
during the shipping season. The queens 
are produced there from some very nice 
breeders, and the bees are taken from 
yards near by which are kept mostly to 
produce bees and not honey. It does one 
a lot of good to camp out like that, for 
one is quite comfortable here in camp by 
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Fig. 1.—Cutting comb honey from frames and packing it in jars out in the open. 


the last of March. That is about the 


time to get the queens started, and from 
that time until the shipping season is 
over it is a rush to get bees and queens 


to the express office. It is good, whole- 
some work and doesn’t hurt any one. I 
same from Ohio and have gained 15 or 
20 pounds since I have been here. The 
outdoor work was what I needed. 

After the season is over we all go back 
to Brady, which is some 60 miles from 


the queen-yard. It is not uncommon to 
leave on a few days’ inspection trip or to 
take off honey. These trips are fine, and 
one camps along the way, for there is lots 
of room. On Wednesday, June 15, we 
left Brady and went to San Antonio fo: 
containers, and from there to a yard for 
inspection. After finishing this we went 
to another yard to take off honey. It is 
the custom to carry all equipment with 
us on the trucks and extract at the yards 


~The honey tanks are carried on the truck. Honey is drawn from them to fill around the 
cut comb honey. 
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at night, which at this particular time we 
did. We do not need a honey-house by 
this method. In Figure 1 we are at a 
yard some five miles east of Georgetown, 
Texas, putting uv the honey after a 
night’s extracting. In the picture Mr. 
Stearns is cutting out nice comb and fill- 
ing glass jars with it. Extracted honey 
is then put around it. One might think 
the bees would bother, but they don’t 
often, though one may need a veil at 
times. Once in a while the bees will get 
to robbing and we will have to pack up 
and leave, but that “leave” is only about 
five miles down the road, for there we 
stop and finish our work. The extracted 
honey is put into two large tanks and 
drawn out when we have the time and 
comb to put up with it. 

If more than one yard is to be extract- 








Fig. 3 


ed we finish putting up the honey from 
the previous yard by about 10 a. m., and 
have plenty of time to move to the next 
one. Sometimes we sleep a little about 
this time, and if we manage to get to a 
yard by 4 or 5 o’eclock p. m. we have 
plenty of time to take off all the honey. 
With this plan the bees rob very little, 
for all the hives are open and the bees 
seem to stay at home to take care of 
their property. This method isn’t so crude 
as one might think, for on that trip we 
took off a little more than a ton of honey. 
On our way home we stopped a few times 
and sold over $40.00 worth of honey that 
we had just put up, and then returned to 
Brady by Saturday, June 18, having 
traveled nearly 400 miles on the trip. 
Brady had a large celebration on July 
4, 5, and 6, and a barbecue the last day, 
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which, it was estimated, fed over 10,000 
people. With this crowd in view, Mr. 
Stearns believed a honey stand would 
prove a success. Fig. 3 gives a view of 
the stand. It was mostly built of hives, 
honey, bees, and equipment. A large 
quantity of honey was displayed, and 
bees both in three-pound packages and 
one-frame nuclei. The three-pound pack- 
ages were just like we ship and were com- 
plete with syrup and queen. The queen 
in the one-frame nucleus proved quite a 
novelty to most people, for they liked to 
look for her or let us do it for them. It 
seemed that most persons preferred to 
look at this queen rather than at those in 
the regular mailing cages, for the queens 
there had been caged about a week and 
didn’t look quite as nice. Any one re 
ceiving queens by mail will understand 





Selling honey at a barbecue where 10,000 people were in attendance. 


this. They are much larger after they 
lay a few eggs, and they even have a bet 
ter color. 

Had it not been for the bees, many 
would have passed up the display, and 
it is likely less honey would have been 
sold. These people like’ honey, but 
as far as the bees were concerned they 
might have come from another world. 
The more attractive the honey, the quick 
er it claimed their attention. Though 
we did not sell as much honey as we ex- 
pected, we did do a nice lot of advertis 
ing, which was worth while and no doubt 
created a greater demand for honey in 
this part of the world. Most of the honey 
produced around here is consumed lo- 
cally, very little being shipped away. 

Although I expect to return home at the 
end of the season, I shall never forget 
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the wonderful times I have had in the 
South. We haven’t worked all the time, 
but have had time to play as well. It 
has given me health, which is worth the 
entire time spent here, and if one wished 
to follow beekeeping in later life, as I 
do in one form or another, a place could 
hardly be found to match the South. It 
gives one experience in shipping bees, 
queen-rearing, and honey production. The 
long season here offers one an opportun- 
ity to get the three branches as thorough- 
ly as one can get one branch where sea- 
sons are short. Carl 8S. Gilson. 
Brady, Texas. 


o——s A 2——2 
VALUE OF GOOD WINTER STORES 


Correcting Quality of Winter Stores by Feeding 
Sugar Syrup in Oétober 


The accompanying tables need little if 
any explanation. The ten colonies used 
in the experiment were normal in 
strength and as nearly alike in every re 
spect as it was possible to have them. 

Five colonies wintered outside in Buck- 
eye hives, each fed 10 pounds of sugar 
syrup. 


Wt. Nov. 15, Wt. April 25, Loss. 
1922. 1923. 

No. 1 82% lbs. 68 %% Ibs. 14 Ibs. 
No. 2 86% lbs. 74% Ibs. 12 lbs. 
No. 3 82% Ibs. 71% lbs. 11 Ibs. 
No. 4 90 Ibs. 74 Ibs. 16 lbs. 
No. 5 89% Ibs. 75 lbs. 14% lbs. 
67% Ibs. 
Average loss, 13 2-5 lbs. 
Five colonies outside in Buckeye hives 

with fall honey stores: 
No. 1 97 Ibs. 81% lbs. 15% Ibs. 

No. 2 colony died. 

No. 3 96% lbs. 73% Ibs. 22% Ibs. 
No. 4 113% lbs. 97 Ibs. 16% Ibs. 
No. 5 115 lbs. 99% lbs. 15 ke lbs. 


70% Ibs 

Average loss, 17% Ibs. 

The experiment should have been car 
ried a little further. We should have 
kept a record of all of the colonies until 
the close of the major honey flow, then 
weighed the surplus honey taken from 
each, in order to know which of the two 
sets of colonies gathered the more sur 
plus. We do know, however, that the colo 
nies wintered on fall honey stores were 
not as strong in bees as the colonies fed 
a ten-pound pail of sugar syrup late in 
the fall. The sugar-fed colonies, by rea- 
son of having better food, consumed less 
stores, were less: active during the win- 
ter, and therefore conserved on vitality. 
The colonies with fall honey consumed on 
an average over four pounds of stores 
per colony more than the colonies fed 
sugar syrup and, as will be noted, one of 
the colonies with fall honey stores died 
outright during the winter. In northern 
latitudes it is well to make a practice of 
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feeding each colony a ten-pound pail of 

thick sugar syrup made from pure granu- 

lated sugar along in October, after brood- 

rearing ceases. This corrects any possible 

bad effect of any late-gathered inferior 

fall honey. M. J. Deyell. 
Medina, Ohio. 





—s A oa 
FLOOD RELIEF WORK 


More Package Bees Needed. May be Shipped 
from North Instead of Wintering 


Through the courtesy of Gleanings in 
Bee Culture, in a previous issue, an op- 
peal was made to beekeepers throughout 
the United States to give assistance to 
their fellow beekeepers of Louisiana who 
were made destitute as a result of the 
most disastrous flood in the history of the 
state. Several of the bee-supply houses, 
a few beekeeping organizations, and like 
wise some of the beekeepers from all 
parts of the United States have respond- 
ed nobly by giving money, bees, and sup- 
plies to help these stricken beekeepers in 
their hour of need. In behalf of the bee- 
keepers of the flooded area of Louisiana, 
the Reconstruction Committee wants to 
take this occasion to thank you and the 
various donors for what they have given. 
Are you one of the donors? 

To date, August 31, there has been 
received the following: Cash, $520.93; nu 
clei, 5; packages of bees, 189; queens, 
263; colonies of bees, 12; veils, 40; cages, 
20; frames, 500; pounds of foundation, 
450; wax, 35 pounds; 285 hives complete 
with frames; a letter of credit for $500.00 
in supplies with a 20 per cent discount 
by dealer; $1000.00 from the American 
Red Cross; and free transportation by 
the American Railway Express Company. 

It is quite apparent that, when the 
above is pro-rated among 282 beekeepers, 
who had more than 11,000 colonies of bees 
which were damaged or lost by the flood, 
the amount that each beekeeper will re 
ceive will be very small in proportion to 
his loss, unless further assistance is forth 
coming at once. 

If a friend of yours was in dire need, 
would you not give him a dollar or more 
and a good package of bees or more? Yes, 
you would. These beekeepers for whom we 
are appealing for assistance are friends 
of yours, although you may not know 
them personally, and they are in dire 
need of assistance. What will you do? 
Consider for a moment that the entire 
population of their communities for many 
miles around is in need of assistance; 
hence, they can not go to a neighbor and 
borrow even the necessisities for a meal. 
If you are more fortunate than these peo- 
ple, could you express your thankfulness 
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in a more appropriate way than by com- 
ing to their assistance? 

The Reconstruction Committee wishes 
‘to impress upon all beekeepers the fact 
that the mild weather of Louisiana makes 
it possible to install packages and buil:l 
up colonies throughout the entire fall, 
and even into the early winter months. 
Therefore, after the honey is harvested 
in states farther north, we will greatly 
appreciate all packages of bees, either 
queenless or with queens, which you 
might spare. It is probable that our priv 
ilege of free express transportation will 
be withdrawn about November 1; hence, 
we urge that every effort be made to ship 
bees before such privilege expires. The 
committee can not but feel that every 
beekeeper in the country, besides express- 
ing his regret that such a condition exists 
among his fellow beekeepers, will want 
to express his regret in a material way. 

If you are going to assist by giving 
cash, please send it to W. E. Anderson, 
Box 517, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, up un- 
til November 1. The express company 
will transport free all donated bees and 
equipment when billed as follows: “Harry 
D. Wilson, Commissioner of Agriculture, 
New Orleans, Louisiana.” All bees and 
bee supplies are being assembled in New 
Orleans for distribution from that point. 
Therefore, if your donation is to be of 
this character, please ship as instructed 
above. 

When the committee has completed its 
work, and distribution has been made of 
the bees and bee supplies which have 
heen accumulated, a complete list of the 
various donors, together with what they 
donated, likewise a list of beekeepers of 
Louisiana who received bees and sunvlies 
and how much, will be furnished for pub 
lication. Will your name appear as a 
donor? If so, will you please make your 
donation at once? W. E. Anderson. 

Chairman, Reconstruction Committee. 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


o———s & o———2 
WINTERING IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Results of Experiments in Feeding, Requeening, 
and Packing in 46 Demonstration Apiaries 


An effort was made by the author to 
ascertain, if possible, the reasons for win- 
ter losses, which are often very heavy in 
the apiaries of Pennsylvania. Records 
were taken from both the permanent 
demonstration apiaries and those in 
which no demonstrations had been held. 
The demonstration apiaries are those se- 
lected by the county agents in their re- 
spective counties as suitable places for 
carrying out a series of permanent dem 
onstrations for better beekeeping. At the 
proper times of the year meetings are 
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called at these apiaries and the exten 
sion specialist from the college explains 
and demonstrates the improved methods 
of beekeeping. Such apiaries are gene 
ally selected in locations easily reached 
from other parts of the county. 

The records on wintering were taken 
from forty-six different apiaries locate: 
in widely separated parts of the state. 
Three questions were asked the beekeep 
er, and then the fall and spring counts 
were recorded. The three questions were: 
(1) How many colonies were fed sugar 
syrup, clover honey, or buckwheat hone) 
last fall? (2) How many colonies were 
requeened during the summer of 1926? 
(3) How many colonies were packed du 
ing the winter? 





“  & 3 <¢ 8 = 
is gs to & se , os 
s A = » w = 
S Bf Se &£ 6 8 § 5H 
< om fon) a mA 
l 0 0 0 10 4 6 60 
*2 4 4 4 4 4 0 0 
3 0 0 0 13 8 5 37 
4 0 0 partly 10 8 B 25 
ad 7 7 6 7 7 0 0 
6 0 4 0 9 5 4 41 
7 s . ~ 5 0 0 
8 12 12 2 12 12 0 0 
*9 4 4 4 4 4 0 0 
10 0 0 0 16 8 8 50 
11 0 6 0 63 38 25 39 
12 0 0 cornst’ks 10 4 6 60 
13 0 0 0 35 9 26 74 
*14 4 4 H 4 4 0 a 
15 0 2 0 4 2 2 50 
16 0 7 open front 8 6 2 2 
17 bitter hon. 10 20 20 19 1 ) 
18 0 60 70 wrap. 80 48 32 ii 
in paper 
19 6 6 6 6 6 0 0 
*20 clover hon. 8 8 8 8 0 0 
21 0 0 0 6 4 2 33 
22 food-cham U0 12 12 11 1 5 
23 6 0 6 6 2 4 
24 12 13 13 13 12 1 7 
*25 10 4 10 10 10 0 0 
26 0 0 long cases 20 12 40 
27 0 0 afew dou- 30 15 15 50 
ble-wall hives 
2 0 0 0 6 2 4 66 
29 0 0 long cases 7 6 1 14 
30 0 0 6 double 27 20 7 25 
hives 
31 0 15 inecellar 57 52 5 . 
*32 food-cham. 2 { 4 4 0 0 
33 0 0 0 45 1 44 97 
3 0 lin old chick- 6 3 3 50 
en coop 
+35 40 6 40 40 36 4 10 
36 _ 10 30 30 28 2 6 
37 80 40 RO RO 80 0 0 
38 0 3 0 52 37 15 28 
39 0 40 72 72 72 0 0 
40 0 0 % double 18 15 3 16 
walled hives 
41 0 0 mostare 55 48 7 12 
double hives 
42 4 4 4 4 4 0 0 
43 12 3 12 12 9 3 25 
“44 9 6 ap. house 12 9 3 25 
45 0 2 0 19 12 7 36 
46 11 1 11 11 11 0 0 


* Demonstration apiary. 

+ 10 colonies in demonstration. 

From these records comparisons were 
made of the percentage of winter losses 
where the bees were cared for in differ- 
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eat ways. In eleven demonstration api- 
aries the loss was 5 per cent. Three of 
the colonies making up this loss were fed 
by the beekeeper too late in the fall and 
did not take down any syrup. They died 
from starvation late in the winter. In 
apiary No. 24 one colony was not fed 
sugar syrup and died. This colony was 
not considered when the percentage loss 
was figured. The losses in apiaries other 
than the demonstration apiaries was 28 
per cent. 

In nine of the forty-six apiaries in which 
all of the colonies were fed sugar syrup 
or clover honey, were requeened in 1926, 
and were packed during the winter, there 
was no loss. The bees wintered 100 per 
cent. The one colony in apiary No. 24, 
which was not fed, was not considered in 
this percentage. In seventeen apiaries, 
where the bees were all fed and packed 
but a few were not requeened the losses 
were 4 per cent. In the apiaries other 
than the above-mentioned seventeen the 
losses were 33 per cent, while in seven 
of these apiaries, where no attention was 
given to wintering or requeening, the loss 
rose to 72 per cent. 

These figures need no explanation. 
They show what the demonstration api- 
aries are doing and how a little atten- 
tion in the form of young queens, proper 
feeding, and winter packing have re- 
duced the winter losses to a very small 
per cent. The discussion given above can 
be better understood if the records shown 
on page 656 are studied. 

State College, Pa. E. J. Anderson. 


oo Aa 


UPWARD VENTILATION 


Method Used in Colorado to Keep Hives Dry in 
Winter 


In Colorado during the past winter we 
needlessly lost hundreds of colonies of 
bees. Poor practices have been the cause. 
These losses obtain, no doubt, in other 
states as well where wintering is a prob- 
lem. A letter on my desk states that the 
writer and a neighbor lost 25 and 40 per 
cent respectively of their bees from 
“freezing.” 

While not wishing to cast aspersions on 
the author, I am foreed to disagree with 
him. We know that bees live through 
temperatures of 30° below zero, Fahren- 
heit, and make good colonies the follow- 
ing season, the ‘bees having no packing 
during the winter. While not recom- 
mending this method of wintering bees 
at such temperatures, nevertheless it may 
be done if we observe certain require- 
ments. The above mentioned tempera- 
ture seldom, if ever, occurs in the locality 
where the above losses took place, 7° be- 
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low zero being the lowest 
last winter. 

We all agree that each colony should 
have a good queen, plenty of stores, a 
natural clustering-space, and some form 
of protection. While these contentions 
are true, they are only half of the story. 
With all of these conditions prevailing, 
probably one-half of our total losses re- 
sult from other causes. 

Smothering is the chief cause of loss. 
Lack of ventilation is common among our 
bees in winter at low temperature. We 
have all seen bees winter successfully in 
old boxes with great cracks and holes in 
the sides and top. Why do they winter 
so well this way? The important thing 
is that they do not smother. 

In our modern hives bees seal up the 
cracks, seal the top, and propolize all 
vents except the narrow entrance. Dur- 
ing severe weather moisture condenses in- 
side, runs down the inside of the hive an: 
on the combs. When this moisture comes 
to the entrance and cold air it freezes and 
stops up the entrance. On more than one 
occasion I have heard bees during severe 
weather creating such an uproar as could 
be heard 15 feet from the hive. Investi- 
gation showed the entrance full of ice. 
The ice was not from snow, as no snow 
was on the ground. As soon as the ice 
was removed the bees became quiet. Colo- 
nies having ventilation were still, just a 
low murmur being audible. 

To provide ventilation at all times is 
simple. Bore an inch hole just below the 
hand hold in the second story. There are 
no valid objections to this procedure. The 
dean of Colorado beekeepers, Herman 
Rauchfuss, has used it for years and is 
probably the father of the idea, though 
my father used it for years, while I was 
ignorant of the purpose. This small hole 
provides upward ventilation and does 
no harm whatever. Probably we have 
not used this scheme because we have not 
seen our bees every day during the win- 
ter, and have not seen for ourselves why 
our bees have died. 

Upward ventilation is one of the first 
points of successful wintering in cold eli- 
mates. The other considerations are old 
and accepted. We give the credit of the 
discovery and practice to Herman Rauch- 
fuss, the most extensive operator of the 
scheme, to my knowledge. 

Even though our hives be sloped for- 
ward in the orthodox fashion, the en- 
trances may still freeze. The condensa- 
tion is not rapid and the moisture freezes 
and accumulates. 


temperature 


In certain sections of America great 
trouble and loss are experienced from 
moldy combs in spring. The mold occurs 
in the lower hive-body if the bees are 
above. These combs are ruined by the 
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accumulation of moisture and the follow- 
ing mold. Upward ventilation may cure 
this. I was informed once that a for- 
tune awaits the beekeeper who could re- 
move the moisture from the hives in Iowa 
in winter. Perhaps it could be ventilated 
out from the upper part of the hive. 

Upward ventilation is good practice 
in packed colonies as well. Tunnels may 
be constructed through the packing as 
outlined in the April issue of the Ameri- 
ean Honey Producer. 

Ft. Collins, Colo. R. G. Richmond. 

[See ediorials for further diseussion of 
this subjeet.—Editor. ] 


e2 & os 
SHORT RULES FOR GRADING 


Essentials of United States Standards Condensed 
on Single Sheet 


In connection with Cireular 410, on 
Standard United States Grades for Hon 
ey, the Bee Culture Laboratory had pre- 
pared a table, giving on one page all 
the essential points on grading the prin- 
cipal standard grades of honey. Owing 
to difficulties in making this table a part 
of the circular, it was decided to make 
it a separate publication. This will be 
issued as soon as the printing office is 
able to do the work. 

In the meantime, the Bee Culture Labo 
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ratory requests that all who are interest 
ed will send their comments on the grad- 
ing rules, so that, if possible, imperfec 
tions may be corrected before the table 
or chart mentioned above is issued. 
This table will be about the size of 
the Standard Color Chart and will have, 
in good-sized type and in as few words as 
possible, all the points to be considered 
in grading, so that the beekeeper, after 
he has studied the circular, need use it 
only in refreshing his memory, all the 
points in the actual grading being al 
ways before him on the grading table, 
which he may keep tacked up on the wall 
above his work-table. It is believed that 
the use of this grading table will so fa 
cilitate the work of grading that the 
beekeeper will find it as easy to grade to 
the U. S. Standard rules as to grade by 
any rules which he is already using. The 
use of standard grades is essential to the 
improvement of market conditions, and 
all beekeepers are urged to co-operate in 
this work. E. L. Sechrist. 
Washington, D. C. 


[Department Circular 410 presents the 
matter of grading in such detail that the 
first impression of the reader is that it 
could not be used in practice. It is in 
tended to be used chiefly as a reference 
and in settling disputes.—Editor. ] 
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Jas. I. Hambleton, Bureau of Entomology, Washington, D. C. 
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SUFTINGS 








That article on page 584 by C. B. Good- 
erham should be of special value to young 
beekeepers, as it shows how to utilize 
small colonies and save the queens. 

o . * 


The Editor of Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture, on page 573, calls our attention to 
the need of a study of the food value of 
honey, a subject of immense importance. 
Beekeepers have for some time felt sure 
that the food and health value of honey 
is much greater than is generally be- 
lieved, but have not been quite able to 
prove it beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
A eareful study of the whole subject by 
disinterested experts should prove of 


great value. 
* * * 


On page 575 we are told of a marked 
improvement in the retail sales of honey. 
“Just as I expected.” How easy to pro- 
phesy after the thing has happened! But 
it was time to begin to look for the first 
fruits of the extra efforts of beekeepers 
to advertise and push honey. Let us not 
stop, thinking our work is done, but 
rather be encouraged to push our honey 
until it occupies the place in our diet that 
Nature designed. 

* . . 

Yesterday afternoon I was honored by 
a visit by Adams and Myers, from Ran- 
somville, N. Y., with their wives, chil- 
dren, and grandchildren—a happy fam- 
ily. We persuaded them to stay all night 
with us, which was a great treat. Adams 
and Myers are good representative Amer- 
ican citizens and have won financial suc- 
cess by keeping bees, raising fruit, and 
hard work. 

* * . 

Mr. Adams told us many interesting 
things. Among these was the story of a 
man who came along trying to sell auto- 
mobile tires, with rather poor success. 
He asked him why he didn’t try selling 
honey, something that people want. He 
took the hint and in less than a week had 
sold over $200 worth of honey. 

* * * 

I received a letter sometime since from 
J. H. Lovell of Waldoboro, Maine, kind 
lv eriticizing a statement I made in Au 
gust Gleanings—“‘No fragrance, no nec- 
tar.” He says that there are a number of 
species of plants that have flowers that 
have no scent, but as a compensation the 
flowers are large and brilliantly colored. 
These are interesting facts. However, 
when writing about this I did not have 
in mind many different species. My 
knowledge of flowers is quite too limited. 
I had only one or two kinds in mind. 





by J.E.Crane 








Take clover, for instance. When it is 
yielding nectar freely it is very fragrant, 
but when the flow of nectar is scant the 
fragrance appears to be very limited. It 
is most surprising how the flow of nectar 
varies from day to day. 
_ 7 o 
“It is a brave man that dares to stand 
before the king,” and presumption in one 
to disagree with such an authority as J. 
H. Lovell; and yet I can not help won- 
dering if such flowers as seem to us to 
be without scent may not have enough to 
attract bees, whose sense of smell is very 
much more acute than our own. 
* . * 

It is a long way from Vermont to 
Seattle, Washington, but not so far but 
that the article by Natt M. Dodge is just 
as valuable here as there. It is so full of 
sensible advice that every beekeeper who 
tries to sell his honey should read it. It 
is surprising how many little things in- 
fluence the trade in honey. Among other 
things he mentions advertising on the 
sides of his car. My son was coming 
home a day or two ago when some one 
saw “Crane’s Honey” on a box in his 
truck and followed him several miles to 
secure some of the coveted product. 

. * * 


I was much interested in the article by 
E. L. Sechrist, commencing on page 580. 
I may as well confess that I have not 
taken as much interest in grading rules 
as the subject perhaps deserves, as there 
are so many sources from which honey is 
secured it would seem impossible to grade 
all honey satisfactorily. But when I read 
the statement that federal standards must 
be broad enough to apply throughout the 
country I became interested. In other 
words, it is just as necessary that sec- 
tions should be clean, free from propolis, 
and well filled, with few or no unsealed 
cells, whether filled with clover, golden- 


rod, or southern honey. 
* * 7” 


Again Mr. Sechrist says, “It follows 
that it is necessary to base grading rules 
primarily not on color and flavor, but on 
the suitability of the honey for food, for 
shipping, and for retailing.” Right here 
the trouble comes in. When one buys 
honey, he wants what he has been accus 
tomed to, or at least something near it. 
He (or more likely she) doesn’t care a 


snap of the finger whether it is U. 8. 
fancy or U. S. No. 1. If she has been 


accustomed to clover she wants clover, or 
if accustomed to huekwheat she wants 
buckwheat — something that has “some 
taste to it.” 
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FROM NORTH,EAST, WEST AND SoutH €) 








The weather during the 
month of August was very 
hot and dry. The temperature averaged 
two degrees above normal the entire 
month. The relative humidity ranged 
from 40 to 50 degrees. There was a rain- 
fall of only .56 inch during the month. 
This would appear to be a severe drouth 
in many locations, but in this section it 
is just normal weather. The bees have 
behaved normally and_ brood-rearing, 
which commenced the middle of the 
month, is progressing nicely. During the 
month the seale hives haveesWown an av- 
erage loss of twelve pounds. This mostly 
went into brood. The few honey plants 
from which we can expect a fall flow are 
in good condition and a rain would throw 
them into bloom in a few days. In some 
sections of Texas the cotton honey flow 
is still on and the reports show a normal 
yield. A larger acreage of cotton has 
received a coating of poison this year 
than ever before, yet reports on poison- 
ing are more meager than in previous 
years. The condition bringing this about 
is supposed to be the dryness of the 
atmosphere. 

Among the little-known honey plants 
of the Southwest is one which is a close 
relative of the prickly ash of the North 
and East. This plant looks very much 
like a citrus tree. In fact, in some places 
it'is called wild lime. The Mexicans call 
this Ufia-de-Gato, or colima. The Latin 
name is Xanthorylum fagara. This small 
bush occurs in considerable quantity 
throughout the counties south of the San 
Antonio River and east of the line run- 
ning south through San Antonio. It 
blooms during the winter and very early 
spring, giving the bees the new nectar at 
a time they need it to build up before 
the spring honey flow. This plant is fol- 
lowed immediately by anaqua. The com- 
bination of these two plants just preced- 
ing huajilla and catsclaw is responsible 
for the heavy yields of honey in the 
Gulf Coast section of the chaparral coun- 
try. 

As one sees countless acres of native 
honey plants destroyed by the breaking 
up of the land for farming purposes one 
wonders just what the future of the bee- 
keeping industry will be. Tt is safe to 
say that beekeeping fifty years from now 
will be restricted to those sections where 
plants cultivated for other purposes are 
nectar-bearing. We note through the 
farm papers that many acres of farm 
land in central southern [linois are be- 
ing planted to sweet clover. Whether 
this plant continues or not, it is certain 


In Texas 


that from now on sweet clover will be 
the dominant roadside and waste-land 
plant. This is the section of the state 
made famous in beekeeping annals by the 
honey production of J. M. Valentine, of 
Carlinville, Ill., and Dr. Draper, of Upper 
Alton. These men and their followers went 
out of the bee business because the white 
elover and other wild plant ranges were 
broken up and put into cultivation. | 
predict that there will be a new crop of 
beekeepers in this section of Illinois who 
will make good on the sweet clover range. 
San Antonio, Tex. H. B. Parks. 


* * * 


In Arizona Summer rains were late 

here and for a while it 
looked as though there wouldn’t be any. 
But wild flowers have come out amaz- 
ingly fast in the short time since the 
rains began. One beekeeper reports that 
his colonies are beginning to swarm, 
though swarming is not general. Some 
report bees gathering a little above what 
they are using now, and it is hoped they 
will gather enough in the next two 
months to carry them through winter in 
fine shape. In other localities they are 
gathering nothing. 

Here is a littie stunt I work with the 
bees every fall when conditions are fa- 
vorable. I find it works well here and 
I believe it would pay many beekeepers 
to do likewise where conditions are simi- 
lar. It is preparing the colonies for a 
queen above and below. This is not new, 
but I know of very few who fix their bees 
that way for winter. Where there are 
plenty of stores it is easy to divide by 
slipping a sereem and excluder between 
the third and second stories and have a 
good young queen above and below. Some 
springs are not favorable for dividing, 
and where one has two or three hundred 
fixed this way it is a very simple matter 
to take care of any colonies that may 
have died during the winter. 

Several cars of honey have left the 
state within the past two weeks, which 
included perhaps the largest single hold 
ing of honey within the state. Honey has 
moved faster here lately than I have 
known in a long time. Offers are now 
being made of 7 cents straight for white 
honey, which is a little above what it 
has been bringing. I am afraid there is 
very little if any left to be had at that 
price. Indications are that this year’s 
crop will be all marketed very soon, which 
makes conditions better for the coming 
season. L. Wedgworth. 

Oracle, Arizona. 
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In New York Generally New York 
State west and 
north of Rochester has secured a very sat- 
isfactory crop of clover honey, with an 
average of around 100 pounds per colony 
in most yards where bees were in prime 
condition at the beginning of the honey 
flow; but, for one reason or another, the 
total average will be about half that 
amount. The honey is of exceptionally 
fine quality and is meeting with rather 
brisk local demand on this account. 

The yield from buckwheat is very 
spotted, and but few yards have secured 
a satisfatcory crop. I believe this is 
true generally throughout the state. The 
crop on the whole will be much less than 
for several years back. This will prob- 
ably prove a blessing in disguise after 
the heavy crops and demoralized markets 
for buckwheat honey for the last two 
years. 

While there is much wet weather in 
other parts, western New York is hav- 
ing very dry weather right now. We 
have had practically no rain for a month, 
and some farmers are unable to sow fall 
wheat on account of the dryness of the 
soil. There are great quantities of gold- 
enrod, but it is yielding but little as the 
ground lacks sufficient moisture. How- 
ever, there is a continual light honey flow 
every workable day, and bees are car- 
rying on very heavy brood-rearing. While 
nectar will shake from the combs when 
handling them, our hive on scales has 
been loosing weight every day since Sep- 
tember 4. 

We look for the bees to go into winter 
in better than average condition. 

Ransomville, N. Y. H. M. Myers. 


. * * 


In Southern California- It seems 
queer to 


head a communication like this when it is 
being written in Utah. After leaving Bos- 
ton we went north to Portland, Maine, 
then to Niagara Falls, then into Canada 
and back to the United States at Detroit, 
next to Ohio and west and north through 
the Yellowstone Park, and finally south 
to Salt Lake City. From here we will go 
to southern California. 

Reports vary as to the amount of the 
honey crop, but we feel safe in saying 
that the localities reporting a gond crop 
are few and far between. From twenty- 
five to fifty pounds per colony is about 
the average, with occasionally one report- 
ing one hundred pounds per colony. When 
the country as a whole reports it usually 
results in about that way. These big 
crops are what we hope for, but only 
oeeasionally realize. 

Of one thing I am convinced, and that 
is that the production of honey is and 
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should be a specialized business—as much 
so as any other agricultural pursuit. It 
should not be the keeping of a few colo- 
nies as a side-line, but the operating of 
enough bees to keep the beekeeper and 
his family. 

As we came west through the Black 
Hills, the Big Horn and Little Big Horn 
valleys and other valleys of Wyoming 
and Montana, we saw many more apiaries 
from the roadway. These are well kept 
and the hives are well painted. They 
usually contain one hundred or more colo- 
nies. 

While the number of beekeepers we 
talked with is only a very small per cent 
of the men engaged in the business, we 
are surprised at the interest being taken 
in the coming meeting in San Francisco 
next January. Several signified their in 
tention of attending. The marketing of 
honey is the big thing in the minds of 
the large producers in America today. 
and this meeting of the League should 
be one of the big ones. 

This is the time of the year in southern 
California when little or no work is go- 
ing on in the honey-production end of 
the business. It is a good time to re- 
queen those colonies that need it, and if 
one is fortunate enough to have a light 
fall flow some increase can be made. Lit 
tle anxiety need be felt if the 1927 honey 
is not sold, as California will use all her 
own honey and be calling for more long 
before spring. L. L. Andrews. 

Corona, California. 


- * . 


In Utah The honey season in Utah 

came with a bang about the 
middle of July, and closed the same way 
August 8. Bees were not in normal con- 
dition when the honey flow started here, 
so they could not take advantage of it 
as they would otherwise. We often read 
of beekeepers’ putting their bees into 
condition; but when we get down to the 
facts, don’t the bees generally put them- 
selves into proper condition, when nature 
is pouring in at the entrance those ele- 
ments necessary for extensive brood- 
rearing? 

Taken as a whole, our season was un 
usual because all seasons are unusual- 
some good, some bad, some indifferent. 
The average yield in this part of the 
state will be about one 60-pound can of 
extracted honey to the colony. Being 
favored by being located where consid- 
erable alfalfa seed is raised, my own bees 
stored 100 pounds of extracted per col 
ony or 70 pounds of comb honey. I don’t 
recall a season when the honey flow 
stopped so completely as it did this year. 

I want to sound a note of warning to 
those who strip their colonies at extract- 
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ing time, for when the honey flow ceased 
the brood-chambers were almost wholly 
occupied with brood, and the bees were 
compelled to draw on their stores to de- 
velop that brood. This is proved by the 
fact that a colony on the scales in my 
home yard has decreased in weight eight 
pounds since August 12. I feel sure that 
this condition prevails generally, so we 
must be careful that our colonies don’t 
go into winter short of stores, as they did 
last winter, which was almost ruinous to 
many. 

We have just had a treat in the form 
of a visit by our old friend, L. L. An- 
drews and party, who are just finishing a 
12,000-mile trip through the southern 
states, up the Atlantic coast, back 
through the northern states to the Yellow- 
stone Park, then home through Idaho and 
Utah. He reports a spotted condition, 
some good, some bad, some excellent. 

Market conditions are looking up a 
little. There is more inquiry than last 
year. One ear of comb honey has been 
sold at a satisfactory price, and the of- 
ferings for extracted are from one-half 
to one cent better than last year. Not 
much honey is being sold, nor will there 
be until buyers loosen up a little. 

There has been some individual help 
here for our southern brothers who suf- 
fered by the flood, but no doubt a con 
certed action will be taken at the winter 
meeting of the state association. 

Hyrum, Utah. M. A. Gill. 


. . . 


In Manitoba At this date, Septem- 
ber 5, we are having 


real hot days in this province, and it is 
surely welcomed by all the agricultural 
fraternity. We have had one very light 
frost, so light as to only tip the leaves of 
the more tender plants. Honey is still 
coming in the sweet clover districts, but 
has slackened in the districts depending 
on natural flora. 

Marketing is the leading subject of in- 
terest, and honey is selling very fast. We 
have some rather peculiar conditions, and 
I would like some one to tell us what will 
happen. First, our market was practi- 
eally bare when the new crop started to 
come on the market. Then, just at the 
time when we expected the brokers and 
wholesale grocers to begin to shout for 
lower prices, a report was published in the 
grocery market column of a leading daily 
paper, stating that the honey crop was 
good, of excellent quality, and last year’s 
prices would rule. Then honey began to 
move, as hundreds were waiting for this 
announcement. Two weeks passed when 
in the same columns appeared a similar 
report regarding the crop conditions, but 
stating that prices would be lower than 
last year. We are now wondering who 
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started the first report, and what object 
they had in mind. Our crop committee 
has not made any suggestions as to prices, 
but will do so at an early date. In the 
meantime we know that a lot of honey 
is going to market at last year’s prices. 


I do not think that many locally pro 
duced carloads of honey will be sold in 
this territory, as those who have pro- 
duced carloads are breaking them up into 
smaller lots to supply an increased local 
demand, owing to the bare condition of 
the market. One thing in favor of rapid 
sale is the splendid quality of this year’s 
output, but the price will be lower late: 
on whether we like it or not. 


We are pleased to note that the neigh 
boring province of Saskatchewan has ap- 
pointed an apiarist in the person of Mr. 
R. M. Pugh. We have always felt that 
the appointment of a beeman in this 
province would strengthen the work in 
western Canada and put it on an entire- 
ly different footing. We are past the ex- 
perimental stage, and there is no doubt 
in the mind of anyone that the prairies 
can produce honey; so the more intelli- 
gently the work is directed the better the 
results will be. We wish Mr. Pugh every 
success in his new position. 

Winnipeg, Can. L. T. Floyd. 


* * . 


In Quebec—One of the heaviest 
blooming seasons. has 


just come to a close, with an excellent 
quality of honey gathered from clovers 
and basswood. Bees were first noticed 
gathering nectar from basswood on Julv 
21, and the bloom was over by August 1. 
A very large crop of honey has been har 
vested from these two sources. 

In Montreal recently Mr. Tessier, man 


ager of the honey department of Gunn 


Langlois & Co., one of the largest whole 
sale houses in the city, showed me one 
30-pound can of last year’s honey and one 
30-lb. can of this year’s honey, both cans 
being white clover. No comparison could 
be made, the honey of last season being 
very much inferior to the honey just har 
vested, both in flavor and color. Reports 
to this firm indicate a 75 per cent better 
crop this season. White extracted honey 
is selling slowly at 13 cents per pound 
and No. 1 white comb honey at 20 cents. 
This firm is buying very little comb hon 
ey, owing to its fragility. 

The wet season, with fall rains, has 
left the clovers so far in excellent con 
dition. If no winter-killing follows and 
with ideal spring conditions, a large crop 
from this source next season may be ex 
pected. 

Most of the dark honey is yet to be 
extracted, and in regions where both 
light and dark honey are produced the 
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beekeeper is apt to forget his bees and 
extract too close, causing the bees to 
starve during the late fall, winter, or 
spring. Just a passing word to the unini 
tiated: leave 30 pounds or more of dark 
honey with the bees. This will save labor 
and expense, but the greatest advantage 
is the saving of the colonies in the future. 
In the late fall feed 10 to 15 pounds of 
sugar syrup. 

Colonies are strong in bees for winter- 
ing, with a high percentage of young 
queens. Some beekeepers are advocating 
the practice of requeening annually in- 
stead of every two years. Personally I 
believe queens of good stock, giving per- 
fect satisfaction, are just as good in their 
second year of egg-laying as in their first 
year, if not better, especially in our re- 
gion, where a prolonged resting period oe- 
eurs each year. 


Hemmingford, Can. T. W. Anderson. 


o * * 


In Wisconsin A final survey of the 

honey crop for 1927 
in Wisconsin shows that an average crop 
has been secured, while a few beekeepers 
have done unusually well. One interest- 
ing fact has been noticed, and that is 
that practically the entire crop of clover 
honey is white to water-white. Hardly 
suffiicient amber honey has heen secured 
for fair exhibits. The quality is excellent 
and the beekeeepers in general agree thet 
a finer crop of honey has never been se 
cured in Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin beekeepers are becoming 
more and more interested in the beekeep 
ing tours conducted in the state, and as 
a result many of our beekeepers are be 
coming regular tourists. Although the 
1927 tour was quite long, extending from 
the eastern to the western side of the 
state, a distance of some 300 or more 
miles, a good attendance was found all 
along the route and a number of cars 
took in the entire tour. At the request 
of beekeepers in the western part of the 
state, arrangements for a tour in 1928 
have already been made. This tour will 
extend from Pierce and Dunn counties to 
Crawford County, and will be arranged 
just previous to the Interstate Meeting 
planned by Iowa beekeepers at Dubuque. 
It is expected that a number of beekeep- 
ers completing the tour will go on to at 
tend the Interstate Meeting. 

The last legislature appropriated $6000 
through the Department of Markets to be 
used in improving honey marketing con 
ditions within the state of Wisconsin. A 
civil service examination has heen called 
for, and it is expected that some one will 
be appointed to take eare of this work 
within the next month. Mr. C. D. Adams, 
at present with the Department of Mar- 
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kets, will continue to devote half of his 
time to the Division of Markets, and the 
other half to inspection work. Mr. Adams 
will be directly in charge of the market 
ing work, and will be provided with an 
assistant whose duties will consist of 
studying marketing problems of Wiscon- 
sin beekeepers. It is expected that he 
will help them in securing a market for 
their products. This agent will give in- 
structions in preparing honey for the 
market, and aid in securing uniform con 
tainers and attractive labels. 

The next annual convention of the Wis- 
consin State Beekeepers’ Association will 
be held in the Auditorium in Milwaukee 
on the 8th and 9th of December. 

Whether or not it is because of a 
shortage of fruit we can not tell, but 
there is an unusual demand for honey at 
the present time, and several beekeepers 
have reported at the office that they have 
been unable to keep up with the orders. 
This indicates that, with a crop less than 
the average for the United States, all 
honey should be moved out of the hands 
of the beekeepers before next spring, and 
should result in an improvement of mar- 
ket conditions. H. F. Wilson. 

Madison, Wis. 


* * * 


Since my last writing 


In Minnesota 


the honey crop in 
this state has heen harvested. It turned 
out above the average as predicted 


about 100 pounds per colony in southern 
Minnesota, 250 pounds in central Min 
nesota, and 200 pounds or more in north 
ern Minnesota. These are the averages 
of beekeepers who know their business. 
Others had much less, due, first, to in 
sufficient winter stores; second, to spring 
starvation; third, to excessive and ex- 
tended swarming; fourth, to foul brood; 
and, fifth, to worthless queens. 

To see how things looked, in July we 
took our camping outfit and started over 
our beautiful highways towards Bemidji 
in northwestern Minnesota. The last of 
our great lumber mills there have sus- 
pended operation on account of the al- 
most total disappearance of our noble 
white and red pine forests. In place of 
the great forests one now sees miles and 
miles of black stumps and a new growth 
of poplar, birch, and weeds. Forest fires 
have stripped the branches off millions of 
jack pines, white spruce, and cedars, 
whose black slender trunks point towards 
heaven like fingers of death. In this 
honeless tangle of devastation the hum 
ble alsike has found a congenial soil and 
has mercifully covered with pink millions 
of acres in a continuous carpet on which 
thousands of acres of fireweed are over- 
laid in a gigantie design. There are but 
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few beekeepers in that great deserted 
land. 

A perfect gravel road connects Bemidji 
with International Falls. This border 
town, built in the midst of the woods, is 
connected by a bridge over the Rainy 
River with Fort Francis, Canada. Great 
paper mills and insulite factories make it 
a prosperous town of 5000 inhabitants. 
There are four beekeepers in town. Mr. 
Robert Irvwin has an up-to-date apiary 
right on the Canadian line. His crop is 

but I have a gentleman’s agreement be- 
tween North Dakota and Minnesota not 
to tell lest I be called names. Interna 
tional Falls is the finest summer resort 
in the United States. It is delightfully 
cool, except when it freezes. Rainy Lake, 
with its thousand islands and its fine 
fishing, attracts tourists from all over the 
country. 
~The road from International Falls to 
Virginia passes through 160 miles of for- 
ests, granite hills, trout brooks, and al- 
sike, but there are no beekeepers in this 
region. From Virginia to Ely on the 
Tron Range (60 miles) we saw about 20 
farms. The rest of the country is just 
bushes, lakes, and alsike. From Ely to 
Grand Marais, on Lake Superior, the road 
passes through the National Forest, a dis 
tance of 70 miles. This is the home of 
beavers, otters, bears, deer, moose, and 
alsike. No human beings live there, ex- 
cept government forest rangers. 

The meeting at Duluth was held August 
25 at the Minnesota Northeast Experi- 
ment Station. Mr. Mark J. Thompson, 
the superintendent, welcomed the twenty 
beekeepers of Duluth who were present. 
Lunch was served by the ladies. There 
are good beekeepers in Duluth and they 
have a good market in that city and on 
the Iron Range. Duluth is one of the 
most beautiful cities in the United States. 
It is built like an amphitheater along the 
shore of Lake Superior. The view of the 
city and the lake from cliffs 600 feet high 
is magnificent. Duluth is a winter resort 
for the people from Port Arthur and Fort 
Williams, Canada. 

As we speed south from Duluth on the 
paved highway the forest gives way 
slowly to clearings, then towns, and we 
are soon back in the noise of civilization. 
But we can not help dreaming about the 
honey possibilities of the North. 


The great honey exhibit at the Minne 
sota State Fair was judged by Mr. E. L. 
Hofmann, of Janesville, Minnesota. One 
thousand dollars in prizes was awarded. 
Among the big displays were those of 
8S. Hyberg, Hamel, sweepstakes; Lionel 
Hopkins, Withrow, second; Dora New- 
bauer, St. Bonifacius, third; and F. O. 
Gessner, Forest Lake, fourth. 


St. Paul, Minn, Francis Jager. 
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In Southern Indiana__Tis bas 

been the 
most remarkable season in many respects 
that I have experienced in my beekeep- 
ing career. Exceedingly cold and back- 
ward weather in the spring, with almost 
a continuous rainfall, caused weeds of 
all kinds to grow as I never saw before. 
There are some weeds in my back yard 
right now so tall that when they were 
wet with dew some girls walked through 
them and got their skirts wet. Think of 
that! 

The weather has been perfect for nee- 
tar secretion since it warmed up in late 
June. White clover and sweet clover 
gave up their nectar in great abundance. 
Following immediately came smartweed, 
which at this writing (September 7) is 
at its height, with the prospect that it 
will last till well into October. The as- 
ters and goldenrod look as though they, 
too, are anxious to do their bit in order 
to make it unanimous. Last year was 
the poorest I ever saw and this year is 
the best. Every comb is full. 

It will be the first time in my life that 
every single colony will have more honey 
than is necessary to winter on, and I usu- 
ally consider 60 pounds necessary for best 
results, especially if the spring is back- 
ward. All queen-rearing nuclei quickly 
filled up, so that frames were taken away. 
Some one-frame nuclei (Jumbo size) filled 
five combs, empty combs being exchanged 
for the filled ones when needed. This 
was at least forty pounds, which is not 
bad for a one-frame colony. 

It is difficult to forecast the price at 
which honey will sell, but people are eat- 
ing more honey this year than for sev- 
eral years, in my opinion. This is prob- 
ably on account of the shortage of fruit. 
To offset this some are offering honey at 
ridicuously low prices. I hope the con- 
sumer will consume all this cheap honey 
before winter. Maybe he will. 

Vincennes, Ind. Jay Smith. 


+ * * 

In Western Ohio —At this date, 

September 5, it 
is possible to form a fair idea as to the 
honey crop in northwestern Ohio. Judg 
ing by reports I have received from va 
rious localities, there appears to be a 
good crop almost everywhere. While it 
is perhaps not what we would eall 4 
bumper yield, it has heen the best sea 
son for many years, and the quality of 
the honey is the best I have ever seen in 
a period of forty years. 

This fine honey should command th 
very best price. It is already beginning 
to move at a fair price. This should be 
a year of good honey prices if hee 
keepers will not go to price cutting. The 
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old crop in this loeality was all sold long 
ago. 

The honey flow in northwestern Ohio 
was of long duration, beginning June 1 
and continuing all through June, July, and 
August. Bees are storing some honey at 
this date, and colonies are in the best of 
condition. Beekeepers are now busy ex- 
tracting and requeening, and soon the 
rush of the season will be over, when we 
ean take life a little easier. 

A field meet of beekeepers was held on 
Wednesday, August 31, during our Tri- 
County Fair, and was attended by about 
200 beekeepers from various sections of 
Ohio and Indiana. Mr. Cale, of Hamil- 
ton, Ill., was also present. A picnic lunch 
was enjoyed by all. The honey show at 
the fair was the best ever. The Tri- 
County Beekeepers’ Association is large- 
ly responsible for this fine honey show. 
The members are certainly to be com- 
mended for their splendid co-operation in 
making this honey exhibit a grand suc- 
cess. 

The Tri-County Beekeepers’ Associa 
tion, always alive to ali good movements, 
has organized a honey sales organiza- 
tion. The name of the new organization is 
the Delphos Honey Producers’ Co-opera- 
tive Association, Incorporated. Beekeep- 
ers are not receiving a fair price for 
their product, and are going into this 
new organization to market their honey 
in a co-operative way. We look forward to 
this new organization’s becoming a great 
help. 

It is significant and indeed .interesting 
to hear in every gathering of beekeepers 
the discussions about developing the 
home market for honey—significant be 
cause boosting honey at home is a won- 
derful help. in developing a greater mar 
ket for honey. 

One of the difficulties that the commer 
cial beekeeper has often to contend with 
is that of getting skilled help in the api- 
ary. We are rearing queens in connec 
tion with. honey production. To get a 
good queén-breeder is simply out of the 
question, so we are compelted to do the 
work ourselves. Needless to say, my 
mind is not much on writing these days, 
as we are working from 6 A. M. to9 P. M. 
every day. This is the excuse for the brev 
ity of these notes. F. Leininger. 

Delphos, Ohio. 


. * _ 

In North Carolina Weather con 

ditions seem 
to be favorable throughout the state for 
a good fall honey flow, following one of 
the worst spring honey flows here in sev- 
eral years. There is good ground for hop 
ing that bees will enter the winter period 
with ample stores, in spite of the prob 
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able fact that many beekeepers have 
taken off honey rather too closely be- 
cause of the short crop. There may be 
some fall surplus, but beekeepers gen 
erally in this state do not count much on 
this during any year. 

The poor season does not mean that 
beekeepers are without honey to supply 
their trade, for most of them have got- 
ten from a fourth to three-fourths of a 
normal crop. Furthermore, the trade was 
pretty well stocked from last year’s out- 
put at the opening of the present season, 
so most producers will be able to hold 
their trade with ample stock until the 
new crop next year. 

Since the poor yield this season was 
due mostly to forest fires that destroyed 
so much of the bee pasture that furnishes 
the major portion of North Carolina’s 
honey, probably the new growth follow 
ing the fires will provide flora superior 
to that of a number of years past, and 
that with favorable weather conditions 
there will be a bumper crop in 1928. Al 
together, the outlook for the next season 
is very promising, which is most com 
forting to beekeepers under the present 
depressing conditions. This is “the silver 
lining” to the cloud of disappointment 
that has proven state-wide this season. 

North Carolina beekeepers were to have 
gathered in Asheville September 7 to 10 
for their fall meeting, this being the first 
time in a number of years that a really 
western point has been selected for one 
of these meetings. But as the time ap 
proched for this meeting it became evi- 
dent that there would be not only much 
difficulty in getting the speakers and spe- 
cialists desired for the real suecess of 
such a meeting, but also that, in the face 
of the poor honey crop, the representa- 
tion of membership of the state associa 
tion would be small. It was therefore 
deemed advisable to call off that meeting 
and concentrate on the annual meeting 
always held in January at the State Col 
lege at Raleigh. Raleigh will be much 
more accessible for the members from 
the Piedmont and eastern sections of the 
state, and will not be so very unfavorable 
for those of the extreme western portion 
of the state. Anyway, the determination 
is to work up a good strong meeting at 
Raleigh and start off the new year with 
as much well-directed enthusiasm as pos- 
sible. To this end Secretary Meacham, 
of the state association, is writing to the 
members and to beekeepers generally, ac- 
companying his appeals for attendance 
at the Raleigh meeting with expert sug 
gestions as to the problems confronting 
the beekeepers during the time they will 
be engaged in the important work of pre- 
paring their bees for winter. 


Wilmington, N. C. W. J. Martin. 
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In Ontario—“* predicted in these 
notes in the last issue of 


Gleanings, the buckwheat honey crop in 
most parts of Ontario is light. This ap- 
plies particularly to all points in the cen- 
tral and western parts, where rainfall has 
been scant for the past six weeks. I un- 
derstand that the eastern part of the 
province has had more moisture, so it is 
quite likely that the crop will be better 
there, though I have had no reports from 
that section. 


Although the honey flow has been light 
in our own locality since clover was over, 
the bees have had a continuous picking, 
getting a living or better all the time. 
This has stimulated brood-rearing, and 
colonies at this time have a lot of brood 
in all stages. Most of this light flow of 
honey has come from red elover, evi 
dently for past 10 days, as we have had 
little else in bloom around here and bees 
have been working on it in great num 
bers. Possibly the drouth has shortened 
up the corollas so that bees can reach a 
little neetar, for it is not likely they are 
working on the for nothing. 
Feeding will be the next thing in order, 
the all removed; and, 
while we expect to do a lot of feeding as 
usual, the are much 
than in I notice. 


blossoms 


once supers are 


brood-nests heavier 
some years, 

I was in New York State for a couple 
of days recently in the vicinity of Ran 
somville. Buckwheat and other late 
bloom has given a good crop of fall honey 
in that locality and the bees were doing 
nicely at the time of my visit. A hive on 


scales showed a gain of two pounds on 
Sept. 6. 
While this has been a great year for 


swarming in many parts of the province, 
locally we had little trouble, although 
the apiaries we have in Haldimand Coun 
ty gave lots of work for a while to hold 
the bees in cheek. During the last ten 
days of August we had more swarming 
here in York County than at any other 
time of the season. Nearly if not all the 
swarming was caused by superseding 
queens, and for a few days it was quite a 
common thing to go to an apiary and find 
a swarm or two hanging in the trees. The 
last swarm noticed came out on August 
31, which is a late date for swarms to 
issue in this locality. 

Honey sales locally have been good— 
in fact, we might say very good. Fruit is 
not as plentiful as in many years, and 
the quality of the honey is good. These 
two factors have a tendency, no doubt, 
to inerease the consumption of honey. 
Prices are lower also than they have 
been, and that possibly may be a con- 
tributing factor as well in increasing 
consumption, though I doubt if this is 
the ease. 
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The co-operative organization has cut 
wholesale prices sharply as compared 
with last year. Whether this was a wise 
move or not I am not prepared to say. At 
any rate, it has meant lower prices to 
some others who could easily have re- 
ceived higher figures if the lower quota 
tions had not been given by others. 
As I have mentioned before in these 
columns, every time I take a trip into the 
United States I am reminded of the great 
difference between wholesale and retail 
prices over there as compared with con 
ditions here in Ontario. Last week | 
found prices for five-pound pails running 
from $1.00 to $1.20 a pail in the vicinity 
of Buffalo and Niagara Falls, N. Y., while 
here the very finest grade is on sale al- 
most everywhere at 75 cents per pail. On 
inquiry I found that producers are get- 
ting very little more in a wholesale way 
than we are, so evidently the merchants 
look for larger profits than they do here 
in Ontario. Just how the comparison 
might be made with other provinces in 
the Dominion, I am not prepared to say. 
The Canadian National Exhibition held 
in Toronto for the past two weeks has 
just closed, registering, I believe, an at 
tendance of about two millions. The Co- 
operative had a splendidly arranged ex- 
hibit that caused much favorable com 
ment, and doubtless the advertising re- 
ceived at this great exhibition will be 
of great value to the industry. Possibly 
a competitive display or displays would 
be more interesting and bring out more 
exhibitors, yet some difficulties seem to 
bar the way, as this has been talked of for 
years and nothing has come of it to date. 
Marketing is the great problem con- 
fronting the beekeepers, and with produce 
tion enormously in advance of consump- 
tion, the problem is certainly not an 
easy one to solve. ‘However, just as dif 
ficult problems have no doubt been solved 
in the past, and the solution of this one 
will come in due time even if a lot of 
hardship and ineonvenience is caused in 
the adjustment that must take place 
sooner or later. J. L. Byer. 
Markham, Ontario. 


es A os 


It would seem as though one of the 
attribues of the Creator is his love of 
living things, judging by the almost in 
finite variety he has made in earth and 
sea and sky. It is hard to find a place 
so remote or barren that one may not 
find life. I have sometimes lain down 
in the green grass and taken note of the 
tide of insect life all about me, each go 
ing its own way. I have been surprised 
to find the number of species of plants 
I could count in a yard of bees. 

Middlebury, Vt. J. E. Crane. 
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Packing-Case in 
Two Sections 


L save a shallow super 
of my best honey for 
each colony to be win 
tered, being careful to select frames that 


are completely capped. 
when I pack for winter. I use a home- 
made winter case about 6 inches taller 
than a 1%-story hive and large enough to 
allow about three inches for packing on 
the sides and ends of the hives. This case 
is in two sections. The brood-chamber I 
never unpack. I just take the top sec- 
tion off. I pack with dry planer shav- 
ings and have never lost a colony since 
[ have used this method. 
Lebanon, Ind. Perry Wagoner. 
a=. A os 


Purchasing Honey to 
Supply Local Demand 


I put these on 


A great deal has 
been written 
about the local 
beekeepers in the East pushing honey 
sales and buying from others when their 


own supply is exhausted, thus helping 
the market. There are several angles 
to this. In the first place, the average 


small producer is not equipped for this 
kind of work. Also, people in each lo- 
cality who eat honey are used to the 
honey of that locality. Honey from a 
distance does not taste the same and 
many would say at once that it was 
“manufactured.” Then, again, unless a 
great deal is handled the profits are 
small. The cost of the ‘honey, tin or 
glass package, freight or express, and 
vendor’s license run into money. The ob- 


jection regarding the color and flavor can 
ax 


be met by blending to some extent in 
extracted honey. Comb honey is some- 
what easier to sell, but the flavor would 
have to be explained. But comb honey 
is out of the question unless one has 
money enough and storage to lay in 
enough to supply the winter demand be 
fore cold weather. There is too much 
risk in shipping in freezing weather. 
Georgetown, Del. Geo. W. Lander. 


e=>s A =" 


Selling Honey We are using little paper 
on Milk Route cups to deliver samples of 
honey to every one using 
milk by having the milkman place one 
of these little samples on top of each 
bottle of milk when he delivers his route. 
The cup is covered with a milk-bottle 
cap held in place by two rubber bands. 
The milkman carries the honey on his 
route just as he does his milk, and in 
milk bottles. He gets four cents a pound 
and we get 16 cents, the consumer pay- 
ing 20 cents per pound. If one of these 
samples were left on each bottle of milk 
in the whole country once a year it would 
more than turn the nation’s crop. We 
have demonstrated that here in Augusta. 
About two weeks from the time the sam- 
ples were placed on the milk bottles we 
followed up by giving a Kellogg honey 
pamphlet with each bottle of milk and 
put a honey cap on the bottle of milk 
instead of a milk cap. This plan is ¢a- 
pable of nation-wide application. 
Augusta, Kans. A. V. Small. 
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\n apiary in Sweden The hives are home-made 
apiary is Carl A. Wyguist, Barsta, Hackvan, Sweden. 








but have movable combs. The owner of this 
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Washing On page 535 of the August 
Honey Jars issue of Gleanings, C. L. 


Wright, of Pennsylvania, 
asks how to wash his bottles so that they 
will sparkle. In caring for my children’s 
nursing bottles, L learned how to do that 
very thing. The bottle should be washed 
and sealded as usual, then rinsed with 
some harmless acid (I used vinegar or 
lemon juice) and scalded again with 
clear water. If there is no occasion to 
serub and scour with soap probably no 
film would form, or a little acid used in 
the first place (with no soap, of course) 
would do the work, If one were extreme 
ly careful to rinse every bit of acid out, 
a cheaper acid could be used. 

Mrs. Franz F. Exner. 
Northfield, Minn. 


es A os" 


To Prevent 
Drifting 


To prevent drifting when 
bees are packed in quadruple 
eases, do not compel the 
bees to decide where to go while they are 
on the wing exposed to the chilly winter 
air. Give them a chance to get under 
cover first and then figure out which 
way to turn. To aceomplish this, do not 
divide the tunnel connecting the hive en- 
trances with outdoors into two separate 
compartments, but omit the center par- 
tition, and provide only one opening to 
the outside for the two colonies. The 
latter arrangement is the one I have 
used for six or seven winters with good 
results. I have never found any evidence 
of drifting, nor have | noticed any fight- 
ing or confusion, and the behavior and 
development of neighboring colonies 
seemed perfectly normal. H. Junge. 
Cumberland, Ind. 


= Awe. 


Honey a In my opinion, the reason 
Necessary more honey is not used is 
Delicacy that the average housewife 


never thinks of it when she 
goes to market. Even if she sees it on 
display she hesitates about buying it 
because she knows of no way of using 
it except on waffles and pancakes, or 
possibly on hot biscuits for supper. She 
does not realize it will make a delicious 
sauce for puddings, cake fillings, can- 
dies, and so forth. Women should be 
shown how to use honey in these ways 
and should be taught to think of it as a 
necessary delicacy, just as they do of rel- 
ishes and jellies. If people could be 
trained to think of honey as a treat a 
pronounced demand would soon spring 
up for it. 
Sarah Field Splint, 
Director MeCall’s Magazine Laboratory 
Kitchen, New York, N. Y. 
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Bee Inspection 
in Michigan 


Michigan honey-produe 
ers are rejoicing because 
of the grant of $39,300 
following the personal appeal to the gov- 
ernor to carry on inspection work in the 
state. This appeal was made by a com 
mittee headed by Professor Russell H. 
Kelty, who explained what could be ae 
complished by the grant, the necessity of 
bees to the fruit industry, and the im- 
portance of Michigan as a honey-produe 
ing state. See page 526 of the August 
number of this journal. Sometimes it is 
harder to spend money wisely than it is 
to secure it in the first place. Under the 

















Left to right: H. M. Krebs, in charge of bee in- 

spection in Michigan; Prof. k Kelty, in- 

structor in beekeeping, Michigan Agricultural 

College; and Edwin Ewell, Extension Specialist 
in beekeeping. 


able tutoring of H. M. Krebs, State Bee 
Inspector, a large number of new inspec- 
tors have been trained and set to work. 
There are now sixty-one inspectors in all.’ 
At the present time American foul brood 
is practically unknown in the upper 
peninsula. Out of eighty-nine counties in 
the state there have been one to three 
inspectors in every county. Twenty- 
three counties are clean now, and one 
more practically clean. Sometimes a 
very bad township requires three weeks 
to clean up. This gives some idea of the 
extent of the task. The new law permits 
the inspectors to destroy, by burning, 
the hives, combs, and bees of any case of 
American foul brood. The surrounding 
territory is carefully examined. All bee- 
trees are cared for, the bees being killed 
and the entrances to the hollow part 
plugged with cement. H. H. Root. 
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NEW BEEKEEPING INSTITUTE IN GERMANY 


Upper—Dr. Zander (pointing to hive entrance) and some of his students in front of the 
experimental house apiary. Middle——Microscopic work on both healthy and diseased bees in the 
new bee culture institute Lower Dr. Zander (left) explaining points in anatomy to two of his 
pupils. 
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Geo. 





TALKS tO BEGINNERS 


-Demuth 





The warm weather in September has 
been of great value to beekeepers 
throughout the greater portion of the 
United States and Canada. In many lo- 
ealities bees have made more than a 
living during the month and in many 
places they have stored considerable sur- 
plus from fall flowers. The advent of the 
fall honey flow has resulted in a number 
of inquiries as to the cause of a strong 
odor emanating from their hives. This is 
brought about by the ripening of nectar 
from certain fall flowers. The odor is 
quite pronounced in some cases and can 
be detetced for some distance. This dis 
appears entirely as soon as the honey 
flow from this source is over. While the 
fall honey may have a stronger flavor 
than that gathered earlier, there is no 
trace of the peculiar odor given out when 
the nectar is being converted into honey. 

The abnormal warm weather, together 
with a fair to good fall honey flow, has 
stimulated the bees in brood-rearing so 
that the colonies will go into winter 
strong in young bees, and in many cases 
has resulted in the hives’ being heavy 
with honey for winter. Thus two of the 
three outstanding essentials for good win 
tering are already present in many colo- 
nies as a result of favorable conditions 
during September. The third oustanding 
essential for good wintering, that of pro- 
tection, should be supplied this month, if 
this has not already been done. 

However, even in localities that have 
been favored with a good fall honey flow 
there are exceptional colonies which, 
through some defect such as queenless- 
ness, old or otherwise poor queens, too 
few bees, or a shortage of stores during 
August or September, are too weak for 
good wintering. This is a condition 
which can not be completely remedied 
at this time, but by uniting two or 
three weak colonies one strong one can 
usually be made. In localities not fa- 
vored with a fall honey flow there will be 
2 larger percentage of colonies that do 
not have enough young bees to winter 
well. 


Size of Cluster for Winter 


In most colonies in the North brood- 
rearing will be suspended for the winter 
early this month, but in the South it may 
be continued for another month or more. 
After the brood has all emerged the bees 
within the hive become less active and 
maintain a much lower temperature in 
the brood-chamber than when rearing 
brood. The bees then settle down to a 
quiet condition as though they realize 


that they must save their energy to the 
greatest possible degree in order that thev 
wy live until brood-rearing can again 
be safely taken up in the spring. 

On cool mornings in October in the 
North the colony forms a cluster some 
what spherical in shape instead of oc- 
cupying the hive to the outmost corners 
as during the summer. This cluster on 
a frostly morning should occupy not less 
than six or seven of the spaces between 
the combs in a single-walled hive. In a 
double-walled hive a good colony will oc 
cupy all or nearly all the spaces in a ten 
frame hive so that the cluster touches the 
sides of the hive. Colonies that occupy 
only three or four of the spaces between 
the combs should be united by the news 
paper plan, as described last month, or 
the hive should be reduced to fit the 
smaller cluster by taking out frames not 
filled with honey and filling the space 
with chaff division-boards. If there are 
several such colonies two or more may 
be wintered in one hive by the method 
described on pages 584 and 585 of the 
September issue of this journal. In this 
connection it is well to keep in mind 
that the small cluster of young bees is 
better able to survive the winter than a 
larger cluster of old bees that die of old 
age before the middle of the winter. 


Amount of Honey Needed for Winter 


Each colony should have at least 25 
to 30 pounds of honey or its equivalent 
in sugar syrup for winter stores. It is 
much safer if they have 40 to 50 pounds. 
Unless it is positively known that each 
colony has 25 pounds or more, the only 
safe way is to weigh them. This can be 
done by setting the hive on platform 
seales. If this can not readily be done the 
approximate weight can be determined by 
weighing one end of the hive at a time 
on ordinary spring scales. To do this, 
put the seales under the bottom-board at 
one end, raise it just enough to clear the 
hive-stand and take the reading. Repeat 
the process for the other end of the hive 
and add the two readings. The sum is 
approximately the total weight. The ten- 
frame standard hive made of white pine, 
with metal cover and the inner cover, 
should weigh not less than 65 to 70 
pounds. An eight-frame hive similarly 
equipped and provisioned should weigh 
not less than 60 to 65 pounds, and the 
Buckeye hive, without the chaff tray or 
cover, should weigh not less than 80 to 
85 pounds. Any colony whose _ hive 
weighs less should be fed a sufficient 
amount to bring the weight up to these 
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remem- 
reared brood 
may have con- 


figures or higher. It should be 
bered that colonies which 
lavishly in September 
sumed so much in brood-rearing that, 
even though heavy a month ago, they 
may be short of stores now. 

Those who have provided each hive 
with a food-chamber and have succeeded 
in having it filled with honey have al- 
ready provided ample stores for winter. 
It is not necessary in such cases to weigh 
the hive. 

Quality of Winter Stores 

In the North where bees are confined 
to their hives for a long period without 
eleansing flights during the winter it is 
highly important that the winter stores 
be of good quality. Most of the early 
gathered honey is suitable for winter 
stores if not mixed with honey gathered 
late. Honey from white clover, alsike 
clover, sweet clover, alfalfa, and buck- 
wheat, if properly ripened, is suitable for 
winter stores even where bees may be 
confined to their hives for two or three 
months without a cleansing flight. Dur- 
ing poor seasons bees often store honey 
which is not at all suitable for winter 
stores on account of the large amount of 
indigestible matter which it contains. 
Even during good seasons they often store 
poor honey in the fall. Since bees do 
not normally void their feces in the hive, 
but do this during a cleansing flight, the 
winter stores should be as free as possible 
of indigestible matter so that there should 
be but little if any accumulation in the 
intestines during the period of confine- 
ment. During a good season, such as this 
has been in much of the north-central 
portion of the country, the winter stores 
are usually of fair quality; but where the 
season has been poor, and especially 
where the bees have stored considerable 
honey from fall flowers, it is advisable 
to feed each colony about a gallon of 
sugar syrup, doing this after the fall 
flowers have quit blooming. This is es- 
pecially advisable in localities north of 
the Potomae and Ohio Rivers. In the 
southern portion of the country bees win 
ter well even though the stores are of 
poor quality on account of 
cleansing flights. 

Syrup for Fall Feeding 

If a colony lacks ten pounds of having 
enough winter stores it will need about 
15 pounds of sugar syrup made of two 
parts of sugar to one part of water, either 
by weight or by measure. To make this 
amount of syrup, about five pounds or five 
pints of water is brought to the boiling 
point and ten pounds of granulated sugar 
is then stirred in. It is well to add a few 
ounces of water to make up for evapora 
tion, so that the syrup will not crystal 
lize after being stored in the 


frequent 


combs. 
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Crystallization can also be prevented to 
a large extent by adding a half teaspoon- 
ful of tartaric acid to the water before 
the sugar is added. Since the acid acts 
upon the sugar only when heat is ap- 
plied, it should be brought to the boiling 
point after the sugar is added. To make 
larger amounts of syrup the same propor- 
tion of water, sugar, and acid should be 
used. 
Winter Protection 

Except in the extreme South and in 
well-protected locations in the Inter 
mountain region in portions of the West, 
it pays well to pack the bees for winter 
or winter them in double-walled hives 
with the tray filled with packing on top. 

Single-walled hives may be packed for 
winter by placing them inside of a box 
large enough to allow from two to four 
inches of packing on the sides and six to 
eight inches on top. A tunnel must be 
provided, extending from the entrance of 
the hive to an opening to the outside in 
the box so that the bees will be able to 
fly on warm days during the winter. Pack- 
ing material, such as planer shavings 
from a planing mill, dry wheat chaff, oat 
chaff, clover chaff, or dry forest leaves 
is then poured around the hive and on 
top. The box should then be covered with 
a good roof to keep the packing dry, 
since wet packing is worse than none at 
all. 

In packing single-walled hives, the 
outer cover is taken off and put away for 
the winter or stored in the winter case on 
top of the packing. The inner cover is 
left in place. In colder climates some 
open the hole in the inner cover, then 
place over it porous material, such as a 
piece of canvas or burlap. This permits 
moisture to escape through the packing 
at the top and helps to keep the hive dry 
during cold weather. 

If not convenient to provide a more 
substantial winter case, single-walled 
hives can be packed for a few cents per 
colony for material by using tarred paper 
to hold the packing in place. By han 
dling it carefully, the cheapest kind of 
tarred paper, known as slater’s felt, can 
be used for this purpose. Some prefer to 
use a heavier grade since it does not tear 
so easily. 

Usually two hives placed side by side 
are packed together when this method is 
used. A piece of paper is cut long enough 
to go around the two hives and allow 
from two to four inches of packing be 
tween the hive and the paper at the sides. 
Some fasten the paper at the bottom by 
tacking a lath onto the lower edge of 
the hive-body just above the entrance at 
the front and to the hive-stand or bottom 
board at the and back. Make 4 

(Continued on page 680.) 
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Honey Cream Waffles Hailed With Delight 


Waffles can be used at 
every meal from break- 
fast to the after-theater 
party. Serve them as a 
main course or as a des- 
sert. Most everyone likes 
a good crisp waffle, but 
a variation from the or- 
dinary waffle is more 
than enjoyable. 


These cold fall mornings provide a 
wonderful opportunity for you to satisfy 
that longing of your husband from boy- 
hood days. Give him honey cream waffles 

-light, rich, and flaky, not flat and spir- 
itless; waffles with the “tang” men han- 
ker for. All the light tenderness for 
which honey cream waffles are famous— 
waffles with the keen stimulating honey 
flavor. What a world of difference when 
waffles are made with honey! 

And it is very simple today to have 
these crisp juicy waffles. Make the bat- 
ter the night before, then all you have to 
de is to pour it on the hot waffle iron, and 
by the time he finishes his fruit a golden 
waffle will be temptingly ready. 

Just watch him when he bites into a 
honey cream waffle. You'll get an in- 
stant O. K. Perhaps you never realized 
the big difference in sweetening agents. 
You'll discover that no other sweet has 
the distinetive flavor of honey, especially 
the appetizing blend in fresh fruit com- 
binations, sauces, and bakery. 

Companies manufacturing electrical 
equipment have done 
a great deal to bring 
about the introduction 
of the waffle into so- 
ciety. Waffles are so 
easy to serve when 
baked electrically at 
the table. There are 
many differences’ in 
opinion as to the best 
type of iron to use, 
many preferring the 
cast-iron type, while 
others maintain there 
is nothing quite so 
crisp yet tender as the 
waffle baked in an elec- 
trie iron. 











To get the best results from a waffle 
iron, it must be properly used and eared 
for. If you have an electric waffle iron, 
wipe off the grids with either a damp o1 
dry cloth; do not wash it, however. Then 
pre-heat the iron for ten minutes and 
grease the iron slightly for the first waf- 
fle. Some manufacturers recommend that 
the grids be gone over with a brush dip 
ped in cold water and then the batter 
poured over. If properly pre-heated, a 
waffle should be baked electrically in two 
to three minutes. Usually one minute’s 
heating between waffles is sufficient. 

In the ease of a cast-iron waffle iron, 
first wash it, then scour it thoroughly 
(either a good scouring powder or steel 
wool and soap will do) and boil an hour in 
a washing soda solution. After again 
scouring the iron, cover the surface of 
the iron with suet and heat until quite 
hot. Now wipe out the fat with crumpled 
tissue paper and the iron is ready to use. 
The time for pre-heating this type of 
iron must be learned through practic2, as 
much depends on whether it is heated 
over a gas, wood, or coal burner. Five 
minutes seems to be sufficient when a 
giant gas burner is used. 

Now that our irons are all ready, we 
must have a well-made batter. The regu- 
lation honey cream waffle mixture as a 
basic batter has proven very successful 
in making a crisp, tender, and delicious 
waffle. 

Basic Recipe 
2 eggs 1% cupfuls milk 
2.tablespoonfuls honey 
% cupful melted shorten 
ing 
1 teaspoonful salt 
2 cupfuls flour 
4 teaspoonfuls baking 
powder 

Beat the yolks and mix 
with shortening, honey, 
and salt. Sift baking pow 
der and flour together. Stir 
in alternately flour mixture 
and milk until full amount 
has been added. Beat thor- 
oughly and finally fold in 
stiffly beaten egg-whites. 

Sour milk may be sub- 
stituted for the sweet milk, 
using % teaspoonful bak 
ing soda and 1% tea- 
spoonfuls baking powder. 

By using the regulation 
honey batter and adding 
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nuts, cereals, or fruits, one may obtain any bubble, and continue to stir until the mixture 
number of truly delicious results. Keep a little is thick and smooth. Add salt and pepper. 
batter always in reserve in your refrigerator, Place sauce in a double boiler and heat in it 
and for that unexpected afternoon visitor try a the chicken and mushrooms. After heating 


honey pecan or date waffle. 
size and serve on tea plate with ice cream or 


fruit sauce. You'll be 
pleased with your guest’s 
appreciation of this de- 
lightful tea repast. 

Using the Basic Batter 
for Delicious Variations 

Honey Pecan Waffles 

Pour basic batter on 
waffle iron, sprinkle 
from 8 to 10 salted pe- 
cans over waffle before 
top lid is let down. Press 
down top lid and bake 
until golden brown. Serve 
piping hot with warmed 
honey or hot maple 
syrup. 

Honey Walnut Waf- 
fles—-Same as for pecan 
waffles, only sprinkle 
over a tablespoonful of 
chopped walnuts instead 
of pecans. 

Honey Almond Waf- 
fles—Eight to 10 salted 
almonds over waffle be- 
fore top lid is let down. 

Honey Shredded 
Wheat Waffles—One- 
half cup crushed shred- 
ded wheat over waffle 
before top lid is let 
down. 

Honey, Date, and Nut 
Waffles—Three chopped 
dates and 1 tablespoon- 
ful chopped nuts over 
waffle before top lid is 
let down. 

Honey Raisin Waffles 
—2 tablespoonfuls rai- 
sins over waffle before 
pressing down top lid. 

Honey Bran Waffles— 
One-half cup Kellogg’s 
All-Bran sprinkled over 
waffle before top lid is 
let down. 

Honey Pep Waffles— 
One-third cup Kellogg’s 
Pep sprinkled over waf- 
fle before top lid is let 


down. 

Honey Corn  FPlake 
Waffles — One-half cup 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 


sprinkled over waffle be- 
fore top lid is let down. 





= Tea 


Make them midget chicken and 





WAFFLE MENUS 
Breakfasts 
Peaches, Honey and Cream 

Bran Waffles 
Grilled Sausages 
Coffee or Tea 


Blackberries, Honey and Milk 
Honey Cream Waffles 
Toasted Bacon 

Coffee 


Honeyed Grapefruit 
Pecan Waffles Plain Honey Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Honey Honey 


Tea 


Luncheons 


Creamed Chicken on Chow Mein Waffles 
Mixed Fruit Shredded Head Lettuce 
Honey Date Bars 
Lemonade 


Cream Waffles with Chipped Beef 
in cream Sauce 

Pineapple Salad Honey 

Iced Tea 


Tuna Fish and Pea Salad 
Honey Cheese Wafers 
Honey Cream Waffles with Pineapple Sauce 
Hot Chocolate 


Dinners 


Fresh Fruit Cocktail 
Honey Mint Sauce 
Browned Broiler on Honey Cream Waffles 
Piquant Chicken Gravy 
Salad Honey Mayonnaise 
Corn on the Cob 
Honey Fudge Tea Cakes 
Coffee Tea 


Chicken a la King on Corn Flake Waffles 
Tomato Cucumber Salad with Honey 
French Dressing 
Honey Raspberry Ice 
Honey Oatmeal Cookies 
Coffee Tea Milk 


Honey 


Almond Rolls 


Vegetable 


Teas 
Honey Pecan Waffles 
Orange Sauce 
Honeyed Grapefruit Strips 


Honey Walnut Waffles 
a la mode with honey ice cream 
Honey Raspberry Sauce 


mushrooms thoroughly, 
honey, and serve immediately. 
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Honey Sauces for 


Waffles 
Honey has long 
been associated with 
waffles. Instead of 


baking it in the waf- 
files, as is now done, 
it has been usually 
served with them, in 
the form of a sauce. 


Honey sauces’ with 
honey waffles make 
a very tempting dish 


either for the f family 
dinner or for guests. - 

Plain extracted 
honey may be served 
as a sauce for waffles, 
and is better if it has 
been slightly heated 
before serving. If this 
is found to be a little 
too sweet, a very 
pleasing sauce is se- 
cured by combining 
honey with butter. 

Plain Honey Sauce— 
Place two parts of hon- 
ey and one part of but- 
ter in a bowl, and cream 
and beat until the mix- 
ture is very smooth. 

Because of the 
spicy flavor honey 
has, it lends itself to 
spiced sauces very 
well. 

Spiced Honey Sauce— 
Place plain honey sauce 
in a bowl, and add finely 
ground cinnamon to 
taste, blending the in- 
gredients well. 

Honey fruit sauces 
served with waffles 
are a great success. 
Fruit sauces are de- 
lightfully fresh, and 
appeal to the dainti- 
est appetite. 

Honey Orange Sauce 
—Cream % cupful but- 
ter and % cupful hon 
ey. Add one cupful con- 
fectioner’s sugar, beat- 
ing constantly. Then add 
¥% cupful chopped hon- 
eyed orange strips and 
two teaspoons lemon 
juice. 

Honey Grapefruit 
Sauce—Same as for or- 


sauce, using % 





ange 


cupful finely chopped honeyed grapefruit strips 


Honey Cocoanut Waf- Crystallized Ginger Tea : 
filles—Three tablespoon- I 

r Toney Date Waffles Honey 
pol Sas hedas tee Honey Orange Strips ea 
ag AS ~~ After Theater Parties 
Two tablespoonfuls Honey Cocoanut Waffles 
chow-mein noodles over Spiced aeeay Sauce 
waffle before top lid is oiee : 
let down. Make chow Honey Almond Waffles with Hot Fudge = 
mein noodle waffles half Sundae 
the regular size, and Tea or Milk 
serve with creamed y ; 
chicken for that delicious Honey Bran Waffles with Plain Honey 
Sunday supper. For the Sauce 
creamed chicken take Hot Chocolate 
one tablespoon butter, 1 svenroccoovenonvosccoencnsnsnccccccoenevssnnecccoeeenne 
tablespoon flour, one cup : 
milk and cream, one-half teaspoon salt, pinch 
of pepper, one tablespoon of honey, two cups instead of the orange strips. 


diced white meat of chicken, 


mushrooms, browned in butter. 
ter, add the flour. Stir in 
when 


the butter and flour mixture 


and one-half cup of 
Melt the but- 
the milk gradually 
starts to 


well mixed 
pineapple. 


add 2 


Honey Pineapple Sauce—Cream % 
butter with one cupful warm mild honey. When 
cupfuls 


cupful 


drained shredded 
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Extracting from Unfinished Supers 

Question. Is it advisable to extract the hon- 
ey from the half-finished supers at the end of 
the honey flow! If this honey is not as good 
as fully sealed honey, what disposition should 
be made of it? If left in the combs will this 
honey granulate during the winter? 

New Jersey. H. Turner. 

Answer.—Under some conditions the 
honey in the partly filled supers left at 
the end of the season is well ripened and 
as good as that stored earlier. However, 
as a rule, honey from the unfinished su- 
pers at the end of the season is not as 
good as that gathered earlier. It is a 
good plan to extract these unfinished su- 
pers separately so that the honey will 
not be mixed with that of better quality 
stored earlier. If this honey is not good 
enough for table use, it can be sold to 
bakers or to some one who will use it for 
some purpose other than table honey. 
Much depends upon the floral source and 
the place where the honey is kept as to 
whether it would granulate if left in the 
combs during the winter. As a rule, hon- 
ey stored at the close of the season is more 
liable to granulate than that gathered 
during the height of the honey flow, but 
this is not always the case. If this hon- 
ey is from white clover or alsike clover 
and the unfinished supers are stored in a 
warm room there should be little if any 
trouble from granulation. Such combs are 
excellent to give to colonies that may be 
short of stores in the spring. 

Arrangement of Honey in Food-Chamber 

Question.—In using a full-depth hive-body 
as a food-chamber, should I place three combs 
filled with sealed honey on each side and place 
empty combs between for the bees to cluster 
ont Mrs. Clyde Harvard. 

Wyoming. 

Answer.—Under most conditions it 
would be better to place the combs of 
sealed honey in the middle of the upper 
story instead of at the side, so that the 
bees will cluster in the lower story just 
below the combs of honey. If the combs 
are arranged so that the bees will cluster 
in the upper story they might consume 
all the honey on one side during a spell 
of cold weather and not be able to move 
to the other side. If the cluster is form- 
ed below the combs of sealed honey it 


will move upward as the honey is con- 
sumed . 
Wintering Surplus Queens 
Question.—Is there any successful method 


of wintering a number of young queens in one 
hive to have ready for making division in the 
spring? Preston A. Smith. 

Pennsylvania. : 

Answer.—You can winter two queens 
in one hive by the method described by 
C. B. Gooderham on pages 584 and 585 of 
the September issue of this journal. In 
your locality you may be able to winter 


three or four queens in one hive by es- 
tablishing strong nuclei in an ordinary 
brood-chamber. This can be done by mak- 
ing tight divisions in the brood-chamber 
and providing an entrance on each side 
and one end if three nuclei are to be win 
tered in one hive. If four are to be es 
tablished in one hive an entrance can be 
provided at the other end of the hive. 
By making the nuclei quite strong and 
protecting the hive you should be able to 
winter surplus queens in this way. 
Uverproduction of Honey 
Question.—Do you think there is an over- 


production of honey? Arnold Panning. 
Ohio. 


Answer.—During the past few years 
there has been more honey thrown upon 
the wholesale market than could be ab- 
sorbed at good prices. This was chiefly 
from producing centers in the West where 
the population is too small to consume 
any great proportion of the honey pro 
duced, thus making it necessary to export 
the honey and sell it on the wholesale 
market. On the other hand, probably 
three-fourths of the honey produced in 
this country is sold locally. Much of this 
is produced by small beekeepers who sel- 
dom if ever have enough to fully supply 
their local demand. Whether or not we 
have an overproduction of honey in this 
country depends upon whether we look 
at the matter from the viewpoint of the 
large shipper who must sell his honey 
through wholesale channels or from the 
viewpoint of the smaller producer in the 
more densely populated portion of the 
country, who is not able to produce 
enough to supply his demand. So far as 
the wholesale market is concerned, there 
has been an oversupply of honey during 
the past few years, but this was largely 
because of faulty distribution. Better 
methods of distribution are being slowly 
but surely worked out, and an oversup- 
ply of honey thrown upon the market 
from large producing centers, with the 
consequent lowering in price, will tend 
to discourage production in many cases 
so that within a few years these difficul 
ties should be largely overcome. 

Wintering in Groups of Four 

Question.—In outdoor wintering, do you 
favor grouping colonies four to the stand! 
Would not two colonies be facing the prevailing 


winds when so grouped? R. Peirce. 
South Dakota. 


Answer.—The chief advantage in win- 
tering colonies in groups of four is the 
saving in the cost of the winter packing 
ease and in the labor required in pack- 
ing. One winter case large enough to 
hold four colonies costs considerably less 
than four winter cases holding only one 
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colony, and the labor of packing is some- 
what less. The other advantage some- 
times mentioned, that of the colonies’ 
helping to keep each other warm, is ap 
parently not a very great one, since colo- 
nies well packed in single cases winter 
about as well as when packed in groups. 
When the colonies are in groups of four, 
two usually face east and two west, in 
which case in some localities the colonies 
facing west would be exposed to the pre- 
vailing winds if the apiary is not well 
protected. This does not appear to be 
objectionable if a good windbreak is pro- 
vided. 
*To Prevent Granulation of Winter Stores 
Question.—Last year I fed ten pounds of 
sugar syrup to each colony, but it candied in 
the combs very soon. The goldenrod honey 
did not granulate and the bees left the candied 
sugar syrup, used the goldenrod honey, and 
wintered very poorly. This year I fed early- 
gathered light honey, and in looking over a 
few colonies the other day I saw it also has 
granulated and the bees are taking the golden- 
rod honey. The honey was fed after the gold- 
enrod honey flow was over and was heated be- 
fore feeding. Still it granulated. What kind of 
acid should I use, ard just how much, to pre- 
vent syrup or honey from granulating after 
being fed to the bees? Fred W. Smith. 
Minnesota. 


Answer.—You can greatly reduce trou- 
ble from granulation by adding a level 
teaspoonful of tartaric acid to the sugar 
syrup for each 20 pounds of sugar used 
in making it. Since the acid acts upon 
the sugar only when heat is applied, it 
is necessary to heat the syrup to or near- 
ly to the boiling point after adding the 
acid. You ean also greatly reduce granu- 
lation by adding about ten pounds of good 
clover honey to a 50-pound batch of sugar 
syrup. The honey should be added after 
the syrup has cooled down to about 120° 
Fahrenheit or less. Another way to pre- 
vent sugar syrup from crystallizing in 
the combs is to make it slightly thinner 
than two parts of sugar to one of water 
(either by weight or by measure). The 
bees, in handling the thinner syrup, in- 
vert it more than they do when handling 
thicker syrup, so there is less danger of 
crystallization. When bees handle honey 
twice, as when extracted honey is fed 
back, this honey is much more liable to 
granulate than if left in the combs as 
originally stored. This is because the hon- 
ey is more completely inverted by the 
double handling. For the same reason 
old honey in which inversion is nearly 
complete granulates more readily than 
new honey. Adding sugar syrup to honey 
before feeding will retard granulation. 
Adding acid to honey would not retard 
granulation. If anything, it would hasten 
it, since granulation takes place more 
quickly when inversion is most nearly 
complete. Likewise, using too much acid 
in making sugar syrup, or applying heat 
too long after the acid has been added, 
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carries inversion so far that the syrup 
would be liable to granulate early in the 
winter. For best results the inversion 
should be only partial. 
Danger of Overfeeding 

Question.—Is there any danger of overfeed- 
ing bees when this is done at this timef 

Michigan. Miss Helen LaBarge. 

Answer.—There is no danger of giving 
the bees too much sugar syrup at this 
time. When brood-rearing ceases for the 
winter, as usually occurs early in Octo- 
ber in your locality, there is plenty of 
room for the storage of sugar syrup in 
the cells vacated by the emerging brood. 
However, it is usually best to feed all 
that the colony needs in as short a time 
as possible in order that the bees may 
quiet down for their winter’s rest. As 
a rule, it is best to give enough at one 
time (if the feeders are large enough to 
hold that amount) to last the colony dur- 
ing the winter and spring. It is not neces- 
sary to feed at all if the colony already has 
a sufficient amount of stores, provided the 
stores are of good quality. It will be well 
to weigh such stores, then deduct the 
weight of hive, combs, and bees, to de- 
termine the amount of honey already in 
the hive. Colonies that have 25 or 30 
pounds of good honey do not need to be 
fed for winter. Those having less should 
be fed a sufficient amount to make’ sure 
there is enough. If considerable honey 
from fall flowers has been stored it will 
be well to feed each colony 10 to 15 
pounds of sugar syrup regardless of the 
amount of honey already in the hive. 
This feeding should be done some time 
this month in your locality so that the 
sugar syrup will be stored where it will 
be used first. 


Cover for Frames in Winter 

Question.——-Which is better for winter, an 
inner cover or a cloth over the frames? If a 
cloth cover is used, should sticks be placed 
crosswise on top of the frames? 

Pennsylvania. Albery Armstrong. 

Answer.—In your locality the colonies 
should winter as well if not better with 
sealed covers, provided they are supplied 
with good stores and the hives are well 
packed so that moisture does not con- 
dense within the hives. Either clover 
honey or pure buckwheat honey makes 
good winter stores. In localities where 
the winters are colder than in yours, some 
provision for upward ventilation, such as 
covering the frames with a porous cover- 
ing with packing above, may be better 
than a sealed wooden cover. Also, if the 
stores are poor or if the hives are not 
well protected, upward ventilation will 
be needed to carry away the excess of 
moisture given off by the bees when they 
are more active. For a further discus- 
sion of this subject, see editorials in this 
issue. 
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The Ontario Beekeepers’ Association 
will hold its 47th annual convention at 
the Prince George Hotel, Toronto, on No- 
vember 22, 23, and 24. The meetings of 
this association usually have a larger at- 
tendance than any other beekeepers’ as- 
sociation in North America. 

* . * 

James I. Hambleton announces that the 
charts giving the color standards for 
grading comb honey have been printed 
and are ready for distribution. Copies of 
this chart are available for free distribu- 
tion from the Bureau of Entomology as 
long as the supply lasts. When the lim- 
ited supply in the hands of the Bee Cul- 
ture Office, Bureau of Entomology, is ex- 
hausted the charts will be on sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
for 15 cents in cash or money order. 
Stamps will not be accepted. 

* . + 


The Nebraska Honey Producers’ Asso- 
ciation is working out a plan of market- 
ing, the plan to be submitted to the as- 
sociation at its next annual meeting in 
January. A committee of five has been 
appointed to work out the plan. H. A. 
Mark, Oshkosh, is chairman of the com- 
mittee. He is anxious for suggestions in 
working out the plan. 

* * * 

Quite a little publicity for bees and bee- 
keeping in the newspapers is being had 
through a news item concerning a dam- 
age suit being filed by J. W. Cunnea, of 
Chicago, against the Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific Railroad Company for $50,000 
damages resulting from a loss of bees in 
transit. The plaintiff complains that 75 
per cent of the bees in the shipment were 
killed. 

* * o 

The new rules and regulations under 
the recently enacted California apiary in 
spection law became effective on Septem- 
ber 1. The rules relating to the move- 
ment of bees, used beehives, combs, 
queen bees, used honey extractors or used 
apiary supplies into the state provide that 
any one receiving any of these shall, im- 
mediately after their arrival, notify the 
horticultural commissioner or county in- 
spector of apiaries for the immediate in- 
spection by the director of agriculture, 
horticultural commissioner, or the county 
inspector of apiaries. The regulations 
prohibit the importation of bees, hives, 
combs, used extractors, and other equip- 
ment from apiaries infected with Ameri- 
ean foul brood, and require a certificate 
of inspection when such material is from 





apiaries not infected with American foul 
brood. Combless packages and queens 
may be accepted when accompanied by a 
certificate stating that all honey contain- 
ed in the food accompanying the package 
has been boiled not less than 20 minutes. 
Used cages in which package bees have 
been shipped, returning empty, may be 
admitted without certificate. 
* _ * 

The Wisconsin legislature has appro- 
priated $6000 a year to the state depart- 
ment of markets for aid to Wisconsin 
beekeepers. A field man is to be secured 
and it will be his duty to help the bee- 
keepers in securing a satisfactory mar- 
ket for their honey. Considerable atten- 
tion will be given to the standardization 
of packages and labels as well as to im- 
proving the quality of the product sold 
in small packages. 

* * . 

The Mississippi Beekeepers’ Associa 
tion has started a movement to investi- 
gate the losses to beekeepers in the flood- 
ed area of Mississippi and make recom- 
mendations to the American Red Cross 
and other agencies in sending donations 
to the unfortuntae beekeepers of this sec- 
tion. The committee having this work in 
charge is Clay Lyle, of the A. & M. Col- 
lege; J. W. Sprott, Leland, and Leroy 
Worthington, Leota Landing. 

* _ . 


The Wisconsin honey-grading law re- 
quires that packages of honey sold with- 
in the state as graded honey shall carry 
a statement of the grade, color, and pack- 
er number. Packages of extracted honey 
and comb honey in cartons must also carry 
a statement of the net weight. Comb honey 
not in eartons is not required to bear the 
net weight when sold within the state. 

7 * 

Beekeepers wishing to make an exhibit 
of honey at the Pacific International 
Livestock Show to be held at Portland, 
Oregon, October 29 to November 5, 
should write to S. D. Williams, 5125 82nd 
Street, S. E., Portland, Oregon, for par- 
ticulars regarding the honey exhibit. 

z * ¥ * 

The Pennsylvania State Beekeepers’ 
Association has published in one book- 
let a report of its twentieth, twenty-first, 
twenty-second, twenty-third and twenty- 
fourth annual conventions. The booklet 
contains nearly 60 pages of solid reading 
matter, these being made up of many ex- 
cellent papers which were read at the 
various meetings covered by this report. 
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BEES. MEN AND THINGS 


You may find it here) 








flow was most ex- 
this season.”—O. 
- Be 

“My twenty-five colonies have thus far 
produced 2300 pounds of honey. One col- 
ony produced 400 pounds.”—G. P. Wright, 
Warren County, N. Y. 


“Bees are making only a living, and 
some beekeepers are letting them starve 
on account of the low prices of honey.” 
—§. J. Morrison, Butte County, Calif. 


“The second crop of alfalfa failed to 
secrete nectar here. There can not be 
more than one-half or one-third of a nor- 
mal crop here.”—E. B. Nelson, Malheur 
County, Oregon. 


“The devil’s paint-brush is a very cer- 
tain yielder of surplus honey in this lo- 
eality. The honey has a fine musk flavor 
and is amber in color.”—Maurice M. 
Shutts, Clinton County, N. Y. 

“Bees had to be fed here all through 
June. It was cold and rained almost un- 
ceasingly. About July 5 it suddenly got 
warm and from the 7th to the 17th a nice 
surplus was stored by strong colonies.”— 
A. Sommer, Denmark. 


“T find that tiie men who sell medicines 
from house to house, especially to the 
farm trade, can render excellent service 
in the sale of honey. A list of names of 
these salesmen is a little difficult to get 
hold of.”—J. H. Sturdevant, Howard 
County, Nebr. 

“T have been too generous with my ex- 
tractor. Three different fellows borrowed 
it, and now I find American foul brood in 
my apiaries. Not only this, but some- 
body broke one side of one of the bas- 
kets. It was a new extractor.”—Peter 
Wolforth, DuPage County, Ill. 

“T think that if some of the beekeepers 
and honey men would write articles for 
publication through the leading newspa- 
pers, explaining the nature and value of 
honey it would bring good returns to all 
parties concerned.”—F. W. Swann, Ham- 
ilton County, Ohio. 

“T have worked up a big retail busi- 
ness in this.section. I sell each season 
10,000 five-pound pails and between 3000 
and 4000 ten-pound pails of honey direct 
to the consumers. I also sell quite a 
quantity of bottled honey.”—C. J. Mor 
rison, St. Joseph County, Ind. 

“The past season was a bad one for our 
bees. We had month after month of dry 
hot weather followed by a dry winter 
and a semi-dry spring. Our winter (now 
on) is again dry, and if good soaking 


“The clover honey 
cellent in this locality 
S. Morehouse, Chautauqua County, 


rains do not fall soon there will be very 
little for the bees in the spring.”—F. E. 
Green, N. S. W. 

“One of my colonies swarmed four 
times and filled four comb-honey supers. 
From the other colony I have taken off 
eight comb-honey supers, all full, and 
they are now working on the ninth. This 
one swarmed twice. They have stored 
all this honey since the 20th of June.”— 
Robert McKinley, Tuscola County, Mich. 

“As I was reading some articles on hon- 
ey and health, a gentleman called and 
stated that when he was a boy his par- 
ents spent hundreds of dollars to cure ee- 
zema on his face, but without results. 
As a wedding present a friend gave him 
some honey, saying, ‘Try this, it will cure 
you.’ It did the work and the eczema has 
never bothered him since.”—Frank Near, 
Oceana County, Mich. 

“Bees have done remarkably well dur- 
ing the past six weeks. They have the 
brood-chambers full and are now storing 
the blackest honey I ever saw in supers. 
I don’t know where they are getting it, 
but it is probably some kind of honey- 
dew. I have removed most of my comb- 
honey supers and given extra  brood- 
combs so that the bees can store it in 
them. The honey is as black as tar.”— 
Dr. R. M. Wallace, Knox County, Tenn. 

“The Western Washington Beekeepers’ 
Association has at present 680,000 pounds 
of honey under contract and is starting 
on its fourth year of operation. It has 
recently opened its doors to admit mem- 
bers from any part of the state. We do 
not solicit members, and close our doors 
when we have the amount of honey we 
anticipate we will need each year. We 
are not open to new members at present. 
We started in 1924 with 100,000 pounds 
cf honey, and have handled mcre each 
succeeding year.”—Fred Mandery, Thurs- 
ton County, Wash. 

“T had always thought that bees would 
refuse to work in the supers and die off 
in a short time if queenless, but this sea- 
son I caught and hived a large swarm 
which had no queen and which worked as 
well for two weeks as if the queen had 
been there. This’ was during a good 
honey flow, but it gave me the idea that 
it might be possible to practice it on a 
larger scale, the advantage lying in the 
fact that the bees would have no young 
te look after and could devote their time 


to drawing and filling combs. The old 
bees that die off could be replaced from 
hives kept for that purpose.”—H, 


Prest, Oakland County, Mich, 
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most good. As 
" they went on, 











I reeeived a 
telegram from 
Prof. Cook, 
telling me _ to 
come and visit 
his sugar bush 
in Michigan. I 


A. I. Root’s Story of 
His Own Life 


| however, their 

lives seemed to 
be* so. widely 
separated from 
my own that | 
could not think 
of any way to 








liked these 
trips away 
from home, for 
they enabled 








more about my oy. 


neighbors out- 
side of my own immediate vicinity. 

By a blunder of the ticket agent at 
Elyria, I got on the wrong route, which 
I often do, but after the mischief was 
done I began asking myself if God had 
not something for me to do by going this 
way, that I should not have found on the 
other route. At Toledo I found the train 
for Holly, Michigan, ready to step on pro- 
vided I took a sleeping-car. Since the 
cars were new and exceedingly comfort- 
able, compared with the crowded Union 
Depot, I took the sleeper and was soon 
sound asleep, not waking until half-past 
four in the morning, when I was told that 
Holly was near at hand. 


As it would not pay me to go to bed 
again, I took a seat by the stove in a hotel 
near the station and commenced to read 
I’rof. Cook’s book on maple sugar making; 
for, to tell the truth, I had never read it 
entirely, even though I was the publisher. 
I was interrupted by the clerk of the 
hotel, for in stepping out of doors he 
slipped down and tore two buttons off the 
back of his ready-made new suit. He of- 
fered me a cigar if I would sew the but- 
tons on for him. At first I thought of de- 
clining the job as well as the cigar, but it 
occurred to me that I had better sew the 
buttons on as it would give me an op- 
portunity to get acquainted. He could 
not sew them on himself because they 
were behind his back. I guess I did a 
pretty fair piece of work even if it had 
been several years since I had sewed on 
a button. 

The next interruption was from a hack 
driver who came in to wait for a train, 
then an employee at the depot across the 
way came in, I presume to find some one 
to talk with while he kept an eye on 
things across the track. The first saluta- 
tion of the two was loaded with oaths and 
hlasphemy, and then they commenced a 
friendly talk—I believe about the worst 
talk that I ever listened to in all my life. 
I looked at the young men and began 
studying how to give them a mild re- 
proof, in such a way as to do them the 
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Which now of these three, thinkest thou, was neigh- 
bor unto him that fell among the thieves? And he 
me to learn said, He that showed mercy on him.—Luke, 10:36, 


start a conver 
sation withour 
having them 
feel that I was 
a sort of crank. 
I finally gave it 
up. Other peo- 
ple were sstir- 
ring and the elerk had been kindling 
a fire in the parlor. I went in there 
and sat down, feeling helpless and dis- 
couraged. I thought of appealing to 
this clerk, whose buttons I had sewed 
on, but he was brushing out the saloon 
part of the establishment and getting 
ready for the busy throng that was be 
ginning to come. He evidently thought 
their talk was all right and proper. 

I went into the clean, comfortable room 
and sat in an easy chair, but I was not 
happy. I could not hear the filthy words 
from the other room, but conscience kept 
saying that it was going on just the 
same. And then I realized also that such 
talk was probably going on, or at least 
something along that line, in other rail- 
road stations and public houses through- 
out our land. No wonder the prisons were 
full, the infirmaries full, and the insane 
asylums full, while we were sowing such 
seeds and getting ready for the erop. 

I Like to Stand on Solid Ground 

On one occasion when I was traveling 
on a steamboat I was so seasick that I 
longed for solid ground, and I made up 
my mind that I would get off at the first 
opportunity no matter where I was, nor 
what solid ground I found. With pallid 
cheeks and tear stains on my face, I 
pushed my way along the plank. One of 
the officers of the boat called to me and 
told me I was getting off at the wrong 
place. I told him I could not help it, ] 
was going to get off, right or wrong. 

“But,” said he, “you can never get 
anywhere if you stop here. There are 
neither railroads nor anything else.” 

I told him, in that case, I should stay 
there always and be happy; and when I 
felt stationary ground under my feet it 
seemed to me that I could ask for nothing 
more, provided I could always feel that 
solid ground. 

Walked Eight Miles and Saved Two 

Dollars 

Usually when called on to leave home 
I have felt that I preferred staying at 
home and looking after my affairs in 4 
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way every prudent man should do; but I 
had duties besides home matters, there- 
fore I was frequently away, even though 
somewhat against my will. 

On one occasion, in the winter of 1887-8 
while I was away on a trip, I longed for 
the time to start homeward; and after I 
started, the nearer I got to Medina the 
more anxious I felt to get there quickly. 
The branch railroad that runs through 
Medina did not always make good con- 
nections with the Lake Shore at Elyria. 
Approaching Elyria on the Lake Shore, 
I tried to get the conductor to telegraph 
ahead to have the train wait for me, but 
either he did not know anything about 
the branch road, or did not care anything 
about it. In the morning no one was 
around but the porter. He assured me 
very positively that they always found 
the train waiting for them at this cross- 
ing. He was still more positive after I 
gave him 25 cents for blacking my boots 
and brushing my clothes. He placed his 
stool at the side of the steps for me to 
get down and bade me goodbye with 
much ceremony, but he forgot to mention 
the fact that my train had been gone 
about fifteen minutes. 

I told the agent at Elyria that I must 
get to Medina. He said I would have to 
wait until night. He telegraphed the op- 
erator to see if I could get a permit to 
go on any of the coal or freight trains, 
and received an answer in reply that 
they could not do anything for me. It 
would cost $2.00 to get a livery to take 
me to Grafton, eight miles away, or $6.00 
to Medina, 24 miles. It did not take me 
long to decide that I would not pay $2.00 
for being carried eight miles, nor $6.00 
for being carried 24 miles. The bystanders 
suggested that I would then have to wait 
until night. 

“No, my friends, I shall not have to 
wait until night,” and without wasting 
any more words, I started off along the 
track on foot. A blinding snow-storm 
had just set in and the crowd had a big 
laugh at my expense. [I presume that 
some of them decided in their own minds 
that I was a sort of crazy fanatic. I had 
not had any breakfast yet, but I was so 
impatient to get home, that I did not 
want any. I felt well and strong. I 
had been shut up in a crowded city so 
long that I felt almost wild to get out 
into the country and breathe the country 
air, and use my feet. Do you love to walk? 
[ pity you if you do not. The snow blew 
right in my face, but that was ever so 
much better than sitting in the station 
or trying to kill time in waiting for a 
train. I do not think I could have stayed 


all day in Elyria, even if I could have 
earned ten dollars by so doing. Why, I 
was earning a dollar an hour, as it was, 
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and enjoying myself at the same time. I 
knew I could easily walk eight miles to 
Grafton in two hours. 

While reflecting along this line I hap- 
pened to think that while I was in Elyria 
I might have telephoned to have some 
one meet me with the horse and buggy 
at Grafton. The horse was spoiling for 
exercise and here I was going on foot. If 
I had had my wits about me and tele- 
phoned to Medina before I started on 
foot the horse could easily have gone the 
sixteen miles to Grafton while I was 
making eight miles to the same place. 
The truth is, I was not much used to 
traveling. In fact, I have always been a 
country greenhorn in some respects when 
I am out in the great world and mixed 
up with the machinery of modern travel. 
If I went back I should have to face the 
crowd that laughed at me. I never like 
to go back when I am started in any en- 
terprise. 

Maybe I was a little foolish in this re- 
spect, but I pushed ahead. When the 
milepost showed that I had made just 
four miles I was not a bit tired; in fact, 
I felt more like walking than when I 
started, neither did I care a cent about 
the breakfast I had missed. I made the 
other four miles easily, for the sun came 
out between the clouds; and how I did 
enjoy the sunlight! As I came up the 
steps of the hotel at Grafton I met an 
old friend who agreed to take me to Me 
dina for $2.50. 

When I got home I felt happy because 
John and Ernest and the rest of the 
friends during my absence had managed 
everything as well as I could have done, 
and in some respects they had made de 
cided improvements; but for all that they 
were glad to see my face, and to see the 
“boss” flying around here and there, up 
stairs and down, in his accustomed way. 

At the Ohio Beekeepers’ Convention in 
1888, seven of us were put into one mod 
erate-sized room, and if we were not 
acquainted before we went in, we cer- 
tainly were before we got out. As we 
were all beemen we shot a lot of ques- 
tions at each newcomer. If he was a 
stranger when the door opened, he cer- 
tainly was not when he went out. Frank 
A. Eaton, the secretary of the Ohio con- 
vention, suggested that we should look 
out for our valuables because the fire es 
cape came right up to the winddw, so we 
got out of bed and serambled for our 
money and watches, I remarked that the 
sum total of my possession was $2.50 and 
a Waterbury watch. At this friend Eaton 
suggested that we could all lie down and 
quiet our apprehensions, for if Brother 
Root would just hang his Waterbury 
watch where it would be plainly visible 
any thief who might crawl up the firo 
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escape and look into the room would 
clamber down again and go off in dis 
gust. 

Before we got to sleep I got to laughing 
about this until it occurred to me that I 
had not had such a good hearty laugh to 
shake my whole frame from my fingers’ 
ends to the tips of my toes since the last 
beekeepers’ convention, the one at Utica, 
N. Y. I believe those hearty laughs not 
only shook the conceit out of me, but 
possibly at the same time some of the 
nervous prostration. During the three 
whole days of the ednvention I did not 
have a single nap before dinner, and I 
did not go to sleep at night until long 
after my usual hour. Yet I did not feel 
used up a bit; I just laughed and enjoyed 
myself all day long and ate such hearty 
meals that I could hardly, believe it was 
myself. 


The Time I Was So Glad to See My Wife 

Mrs. Root has always been rather back- 
ward about going out into the world among 
people. When I started on my second trip 
to California in the winter of 1891-2, our 
entreaties for her to go with me were 
all in vain. She said it made her sick to 
travel and she could not sleep nights; be 
sides, she did not care for new country 
and scenery as much as I did. But while 
I was away I had an attack of malarial 
fever, a relapse of a fever I had had the 
summer before, and then she said she 
must come to me—in fact, she could hard- 
ly wait until I could direct her how to 
come. Finally she wired me that she had 
started on Wednesday, the 30th of De 
ecember, 1891. 

You may be sure that I did not forget 
her during those four days. During the 
feverish sleepless nights I had _ just 
passed my mind was almost constantly 
drawn toward her. I dreamed of her at 
night, and while on the streets during the 
day, if any one in the least resembled her, 
it set my heart to beating at once. Some 
of my younger readers may smile at this. 
All right. I am glad to have you smile 
and I hope the older ones will smile, too. 
Yes, and while you smile, take that dear 
hand in yours that has worked for you 
so faithfully and tell her that Brother 
Root is not the only man who has a heart 
that beats young again. More than thirty 
years before this time I had bad a boyish 
notion that I could not be happy without 
her. Since then I had seen her work un 
tiringly in molding and fashioning the 
mind and soul of each little newcomer 
that God sent into our household. I did 
not know her thirty years before, but T 
knew her then when I was so sick. While 
I lay there thousands of miles away from 
home, memory went over it all step by 
step and as soon as she started I began to 
pray that she might not be made sick by 
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so much travel. I kept thinking she 
might be able to reach me on Sunday, but 
experienced travelers and railroad men 
told me it was impossible before Mon 
day, so I kept going to churches and Sun 
day schools to pass the time until I might 
look for her. Finally, however, I became 
so restless that I thought I would just go 
to the house where we had arranged to 
meet. 

“Right there is Hill street,” said the 
conductor of the street car, “and if you 
will walk up on this side you will soon 
come to No. 20.” 

I looked at the numbers and walked 
along. Sure enough, there was No. 20 
and some one was just closing the door. 
As I rang the bell a gentleman opened 
the door and with a smile said: 

“And this is Mr. Root, I believe.” 

His next words seemed to stun me. | 
could not take in his meaning until he 
repeated, “Your wife has just arrived.” 

“You surely do not mean she is here 
now in this house?” 

“Yes, I do, and she is right in that 
room.” 

I saw that the door was ajar. The 
fever had made me nervous, but as | 
stepped forward, there she stood, not used 
up and worn out with travel, but well, 
happy, and just a trifle saucy. My pray 
ers were answered, yes, more than an- 
swered, and, as usual, I was astonished. 

“Oh, thou of little faith, wherefore 
didst thou doubt?” 


TALKS TO BEGINNERS 

(Continued from page 671.) 
roll of newspaper to place between thi 
corners of the hive and the tarred paper 
to hold the paper in place away from the 
hive. The packing material should then 
be poured in loosely, being careful to 
prevent the packing from bulging the 
sides. Fill in at the top with six or eight 
inches of packing, then fold the upper 
edge of the tarred paper down as in wrap 
ping a package. Make a cover of tarred 
paper and fold it over the top. Finally, 
tie the cover down with binder twine, 
which can be fastened by nails driven 
through the lath at the bottom. An open 
ening about three-eighths of an inch high 
and two inches long should then be cut 
through the paper at the entrance. 

U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 

(Continued from page 632.) 
rearing is heavy for this time of year. Present 
prospects are that bees will go into winter 
quarters in the best of condition. In spite of 
the large crop, demand for honey is reported 
to be improving in many sections. Ton lots of 
white clover extracted reported sold at 8-8 4; 
per lb.; few lower and few up to 10c; 1 carlot 
netted about 8c per Ib.: 60s, 10-12%c per Ib.; 
small pails, 13%-15c per Ib. Ton lot of bulk 
comb in small pails sold at 15c per Ib. No. 1 
or fancy white comb brought $3.75-5.00; few. 
$5.50-6.00 per case; light yellow beeswax, 41c 
per lb, 
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' Classified Advertisements 


Notices will be inserted in the classified 
columns for 7c per word. You must say 
you want your advertisement in the classi- 
fied columns, or we will not be responsible 
for errors. For special conditions on bee 
and queen advertising please write us. Copy 
should be received by 15th of preceding 
month to insure insertion. Cash with copy 
if credit has not been established previously. 
REGULAR ADVERTISERS ‘DISCONTINUED 
IN GOOD STANDING 
(Temporary advertisers and advertisers of 
small lots, when discontinued, are not here 
isted. It is only regular advertisers of regu- 
lar lines who are here listed when their adver- 
tisements are discontinued when they are in 
good standing.) 
M. C. Berry 
Citronelle Apiaries, 





& Co., Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, 
8S. G. Crocker, Jr., Carolina 
Bee Co., E. F. Day, W. J. Forehand & Sons, D. 
T. Gaster, Albert G. Hann, Chas. B. Hatton, 
Hayneville Apiary Co., John C. Hogg, J. B. Hol- 
lopeter, D. W. Howell, Jensen's Apiaries, Jas- 
per Knight, Dr. E. Kohn & Son, A. G. Kuer- 
sten, Elton L. Lane, Frances Marsalek, Middle 
Tennessee Apiaries, Morrison & Martin, A. I. 
Root Co. of Lowa, T. L. Russick, E. A. Sim- 
mons, Jay Smith, Wm. R.-Stephens, W. W. 
Talley, J. K. Wolosevich. 
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HONEY FOR SALE 





serene 


‘*‘We do not guarantee the reliability of hon- 
ey sellers, although we require strict refer- 
ences from them.’’—-From Our Guarantee and 
Advertising Conditions. 


~ §STUR DE VANT’S Nebraska clover honey. 














St. Paul, Nebraska. 
FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M. 
W. Cousineau, _Moorhead, Minn. 
FOR SALE- 
ed honey. Alice Burrows, Oran, N. 
HONE Y—Fancy and extra fancy, ‘tomb and 
extracted. Irvin A. Stoller, Latty, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60-Ib. 
cans. None finer. J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 
HONEY—Finest Michigan clover in 60’s. 
Sample, 15c. A. S. Tedman, Weston, Mich. 
FOR SALE—Very fine white clover honey 
in 60-Ib. cans. Noah Bordner, Holgate, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Comb and extracted honey. 


Write for prices. L. M. Hubbard, Onsted, Mich. 





CLOV ER and buckwheat e xtracted “honey in 





new cans. Sample, 10c. Gelser Bros., Dalton, 
N. Y 

CLOVER honey in new 60's. Sample, 15c. 
ae quantity desired. L. A. Thrall, Anthon, 
towa. 


GET my ‘price on choice Mic higan honey in 


cans and pails. Frank Rasmussen, Greenville, 
Mich. 
FOR SALE—Fine quality clover honey in 


new 60-Ilb. Sundberg Bros., Fergus Falls, 


Minn. 


GET my prices on 


cans. 


clover honey. Any quan- 





tity. C. S. Engle, 1327 23rd St., Sioux City, 
lowa. 

CARLOAD Michigan light extracted honey, 
l0c per Ib. L. S. Griggs, 711 Avon St., Flint, 
Mich. 

FANCY clover extracted, in new sixties, by 
oe case or carload. J. N. Harris, St. Louis, 
ch 

FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60-Ib. 
eans, two to the case. D. R. Townsend, North- 
Star, Mich. 
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FOR SALE—Clover extracted. 
Fayetteville, _ we 


HONEY FOR SALE, 


F. W. Lesser, 


any kind, any quantity. 


The John G. Paton Co., 217 Broadway, New 
York City. 
NEW crop, white clover extracted honey, 60 


lb. cans, two in a case at $13.00. J. G. Burtis, 


Marietta, N. Y. 


EXTRACTED HONEY FOR SALE—Clover, 





buckwheat, any kind of package. C. J. Bald 
ridge, Kendaia, N. Y. 

NEW white orange blossom honey in 60-Ib. 
tins, 12c per lb. Leutzinger & Lane, 76 Clay 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 

FOR SALE—Water white sweet clover hon- 
ey. North Dakota's best. Victor Apiaries, Chaf 
fee, N. D. 

EXTRACTED CLOVER HONEY—Finest ob 
tainable, new cans. Sample, 20c. Appeldoorn, 
Hamler, Ohio. 

HONEY, white and sweet clover mixed, 
$12.00 per case in new 60's. Newman Lyle, 
Sheldon, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—700 cases white clover comb 
honey, new crop. Charles Guhl, R. F. D. No. 7, 


Napoleon, Ohio. ta 

CLOVER, also buckwheat and clover blend, 
in pails or cans. Samples free. Henry Stewart, 
Prophetstown, Ill. 


FOR SALE—New 





crop white clover comb 











honey. Standard sections. Prices on request, 
Cc. Holm, Genoa, Ill. ; 

CARLOAD or less quantity nearly water- 
white clover in 60-lb. cans, 5-ib. pails. Arthur 
Thayer, Freeland, Mich. 

FOR SALE—White clover honey in new 60 
lb. cans, two to the case at $12.00. Adam 
Bodenschatz, .Lemont, Il. Senos 

EXCELLENT quality straight white clover 
honey, 10c per pound in new 60's. Sample. Oh 


mert & Son, Dubuque, Iowa. 
HONEY FOR SALE—Clover and buckwheat 
in 60-lb. cans and 5-lb. _ Prices on request. 


H. B. Gable, Romulus, N. Y ‘ 

~ NEW crop white clover, all produced on 
bright yellow combs. New cans. Sample, 15c. 
W. B. Crane, McComb, Ohio. 





~ WINKLER’ S white clover honey at 10c ib. 








Reduced prices on large lots. Sample, 20c. 
Winkler Honey Co. Joliet, Il. 

FOR SALE—A-1 white clover honey in 5-lb. 
pails or 60-lb. cans at attractive prices. Ross 
B. Scott, La Grange, Indiana. ae. 

FOR SALE—Bee-Dell extracted honey in 
new 60-Ib. cans. We solicit your business. Bee 


Dell Apiaries, _ Earlville, N. 


FOR SALE—OClover honey in 60-lb. 
five-pound pails. O. J. Morrison, 1235 
Way_West, South _Bend, Ind. 

NORTHERN white, in new 
no foam, case, ton, or carload. 
Geo. Seastream, Moorhead, Minn, 
~ GLOVER extracted or buckwheat, packed in 
60-lb. cans, 5 and 10 Ib. pails. Roscoe F. Wix- 
son, Sales Dept., Dundee, ee. ms 

WATSON’S choice Nebraska clover extract: 
ed 60’s for sale. Write for prices. Sample, 
10c. Albert W. Watson, Wayne, Nebr. | - . 
COMB and extracted honey, finest quality. 
Write for prices stating quantity. Sample ex 
tracted, 15c. Arthur Beals, Oto, Iowa. 

~ FOR SALE—New crop white clover extracted 
honey in 5-lb. pails, $9.60 per dozen. Chas. B. 
Hatton, Andover, R. F. D. No. 3, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—New crop, finest white clover 





cans and 
Lincoln 


clarified, 


cans, 
Sample, 10c. 

















honey in 60-lb. cans, two to the case. Case or 
carload. W. X. Johnston, Port Hope, Mich. 
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FOR SALE—wWhite clover honey, extracted, 
comb and chunk. Prices on requést. Sample, 
15c. F. W. Summerfield, Waterville, Ohio. 


WANTED—A few thousand pounds of white 
honey. Send us your sample and best cash 
price. Joe C. Weaver & Sons, Cochrane, Ala. 


NEW crop white clover honey, not extracted 
until thoroughly ripe. Put up in 60's, two in 
a case. Frank Coverdale, Maquoketa, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—tThree grades of extra fine qual- 
ity extracted honey. Reasonable prices. Oscar 
H. Schmidt, R. F. D. No. 5, Bay City, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Extra fancy white clover hon- 
ey in new 60-lb. cans; also comb honey. Write 
for prices. Martin Carsmoe, Ruthven, Iowa. 

NEW crop of well-ripened clover and buck- 
wheat in new 60-lb. cans and kegs. Sample and 
price on request. B. B. Coggshall, Groton, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Choice white clover honey in 
new 60-lb. cans. In carlots or less. Price quoted 
on request. E. J. Stahlman, Grover Hill, Ohio. 

LIGHT honey, two 60-lb. cans in case, $12.00 
per case. 5-lb. pails, 12 in case, $7.80 f. o. b. 
shipping point. Loren A. Yaw, Roaring Branch, 
Pa. 





clover extracted 
delicious flavor. 
J. P. Moore, 


MOORE'S fancy 
Thick, well-ripened, 
quoted on application. 
Ky. 

EXTRA fancy extracted clover honey in new 


honey. 
Prices 
Morgan, 


60's. Case or ton lots. Guaranteed to please. 
Write for prices. Harry C. Kirk, Armstrong, 
lowa. 


DAKOTA SUNSHINE HONEY is. water- 
white, pure sweet clover extracted honey. For 
sale, any quantity. F. H. Smith & Sons, Amenia, 
N. D. 





CHOICE clover or buckwheat honey in 60- 
lb. cans, 120 to case. Clover, 10c per lb.; buck- 
wheat, 8c. Lester Dalzell, 622 Russell Ave., 
Flint, Mich. 


FOR SALE—40,000 Ibs. A--No. 1 Michigan 
white clover honey. Prices on request. Sample. 
10c. Ralph E. Blackman, Portland, R. F. D. 
No. 4, Mich. 


GOLDENROD-ASTER extracted 
60-lb. cans, amber to light amber, 
the average of this kind of honey. 
Glen Gardner, N. J. 


honey in 
better than 
Albert Hann, 


1927 crop white clover honey, also amber 
fall honey (6000 Ibs. of each). Write for 
prices. Sample, 10c. Meyer Toom, Knoxville, 
F. D. No. 4, Iowa. 

NORTHERN Michigan new crop raspberry 
and light amber in one-ton lots, new cans, $9.00 
and $10.00 per case. Sample, 20c. C. J. Free- 
man, Mesick, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Finest quality clover honey in 
new 60-lb. cans and cases, case or carload. 
Write for prices, stating quantity desired. J. 
D. Beals, Dwight, N. D. 


CLOVER and basswood honey, blended by 
the bees—color, white; body, fine. Extracted, 
shallow- frame combs or sections. Sample, 15c. 

A. Jenkins, Rock Port, Mo. 


~ FOR SALE—15,000 pounds ‘of the choicest 
white clover honey we have ever produced. In 
new cans and cases. Write for sample and price. 
Valley View Apiaries, Savanna. 








FINE ST clover extracted honey in new cans 
and cases. Say how much you can use and 
will be pleased to quote you my lowest price. 
Howard Townsend, Northstar, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—No. 1 white comb honey, $4.50 
per case of 24 yo six cases to carrier. 
Clover extracted, 10c Ib.; dark, 7c. Two 60-Ilb. 
H. G. Quirin. Bellevue. Ohio. 


cans to case. 
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HONEY FOR SALE in 60-lb. tins. White 
clover at 12c lb.; white sage at 12c lb.; white 


orange at 13c lb.; extra L. A. 
Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., 


sage at ‘Lle lb. 
Ozone Park, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Fancy white clover “honey in 
new 60-lb. cans, 10c per Ilb.; 12 5-lb. pails, 
$7.75; chunk honey $9.00 per doz. 5-lb. pails, 


Sample, 15c. Discount on 
Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—wWell ripened white sweet clo- 
ver honey. Don’t let your customer be without 


large lots. Jos. H. 


honey. The stock we furnish will please them. 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 


HONEY FOR SALE—White sweet clover ex- 


tracted and _ fancy white comb in shallow 
frames. Quality goods that will please your 
trade. Write for prices. Colorado Honey Pro- 


ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 


EXTRACTED tupelo, the greatest of all hon 
eys. Never granulates, mild, deliciously flavor- 
ed. Sample, 20c, of bbl. to carlots. Parcel post 
pkg. delivered, % gal., $1.85; 1 gal., $3.55. M. 
L. Nisbet & Bro., Bainbridge, Ga. 


BEST quality comb and extracted clover or 
buckwheat honey; also buckwheat-goldenrod 
extracted in five or 60-lb. tins. Full colonies of 
bees in 10-frame L. Hoffman frames, guaran 
teed free from disease. H. E. Crowther, Jeffer- 
son, Ohio. 


OUR finest clover honey, 60-lb. 
6 10-lb. pails, $8.75; 12 


cans. lle Ib.; 
5-lb. pails, $9.00; 24 


16-0z. jars in case, $4. 80; 8-oz., $2.80; 5-oz., 
$2.00. Buckwheat, 9c. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Discount on large lots. K. E. Carrington, Cort 
land, me Oe 

~ EXTRACTED HONEY FOR SALE-— Extra 
fancy IOWA white clover honey, 60-lb. cans 
13c Ib.; 10-lb. pails, $1.60; case of 6, $9.00 
5-lb. pails, 85c; case of 12, $9.60. Quality 


guaranteed or money refunded. Kalona Honey 


Co., Kalona, Iowa. 


OHIO’S finest comb and 
clover honey. Extracted put up in new cans 
and cases, 120 lbs. net. Comb graded in*» either 
fancy or No. 1 and packed in carrier lots (8 


extracted white 


cases). Prices on request. Sample 10c. Morri 
son & Martin, Mandale, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Large stock first-class white 
clover, sweet clover, basswood, light amber and 


buckwheat extracted honey. Producers who need 
more, dealers and solicitors should write us 
about their wants. A. I. Root Company of Chi- 
cago, 224 W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 

FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60-lb 
cans, two to the case, $12.00 per case in quan 
tity. Also the nicest section honey. Fancy stock 
in 4x5 sections. Let me know your wants 80 





as to make price on comb. W. D. Achord & 
Son, 320 Howard St., Findlay, Ohio. 

FOR SALE— Fancy white comb honey, $5.00 
per case; No. 1 white, $4.50; fancy buck 


wheat, $4.00: No. 1 amber, No. 1 buckwheat 
or No. 2 white, $3.50. Packed in carriers of 6 
eases, white extracted, lle; amber, 9c; buck- 
wheat, 8c in 60-lb. cans, two per case. C. B 
Howard, Geneva, N. Y 


RASPBERRY honey, the finest we have had 
for several years. Thick, ripe, and delicious. It 
can not be excelled for table use. In new 60-lb 
cans for 15c a lb. In 10-lb. cans by mail, post 
paid, for $2.50 a can. Sample by mail for 20¢e, 
which may be applied on purchase of honey. 
Elmer Hutchinson & Son, Lake City, Mich. 

WE still have a larger ‘supety of our famous 
clover extracted honey than we care to carry 
and will continue to offer this finest honey dur- 
ing October for only $10.00 per case of two 
sixties. New cans and cases. Would suggest 
that you speak for your winter supply while 
this special offer is good. E. D. Townsend & 
Sons, Northstar, Michigan. 
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FOR SALE—Choice clover honey in new 60- 
lb. cans and 5-lb. pails. O. H. Roth, Reese, R. 
F. D. No. 2, Mich. 


FOR —— crop A-1 diamond clear 
honey in case lots, 8%c per pound. Ton lots, 
8c. F. O. B. Moville, Iowa. Virgil Weaver. 


XTRACTED clover honey—fully hive ripened 
-from famous Lake States Limestone Clover 
Belt. In sixties, five and ten pound pails. 
Prices on request. Sample, 15c. James B. 
Gray, Sylvandale Apiaries, Sylvania, Ohio. 


VOUNUSUAUEADUTA ELA Wiis 


"HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—AIll our hon- 
ey-producing friends should take note of the 
following from the ‘‘Guarantee and Advertis- 
ing Conditions’’ of Gleanings in Bee Culture: 
‘*We will not guarantee any honey buyer’s fi 
nancial responsibility and advise all beek ceep- 
ers to sell for cash only or on C. O. D. terms 
except when the buyer has thoroughly estab- 
lished his credit with the seller.’’ 


WANTED—Fancy white-clover comb. E. W. 
Peirce Co., Zanesville, Ohio. 


WANTED—F ancy white clover comb honey. 
E. Crane & Son, Middlebury, Vt. 


HONEY—wWrite me what you have for sale. 
D. Steengrafe, 116 Broad St., New York City. 


HONEY WANTED—Carload of white ex- 
tracted every month. L. D. Taylor, Chandler, 
Okla. 


WANTED—White clover comb honey. C. J. 
Morrison, 1235 Lincoln Way West, South 
Bend, Ind. 


WANTED—tTon or carload white clover and 
buckwheat honey. G. J. Westerik, 2460 S. 
Broadway, Denver, Colo 

BEESWAX WANTED — Will accept ship- 
ments of beeswax at regular market price in 
exchange for bee supplies. The A. I. Root Co., 
Medina, Ohio. 


WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade prices, charging but 5c a pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cc incinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—A car or less quantity of white 
honey in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and quote 
lowest cash price for same; also send for my 
eut price circular on cans and pails for honey 
containers. A. W. Smith. Birmingham, Mich. 


EXTRACTED AND COMB WANTED—Ad- 
vise us what can ship and price wanted, send- 
ing samples of extracted; comb must be 4% 
inches square by 1% inches beeway, and pre- 
fer glass-front cases. State how comb packed, 
grading, etc. Arthur H. Hoffman Co., Richmond 
Hill, N. Y. 











mnie UU LE 


WANTED 


WANTED—Reversible extractor, 2 or 4 
frame. Ralph Anderson, Red Wing, Minn. 


VOANTEATETN NA 





ll HNULULETEOAEE TATE EU TAAL TATE 


FOR SALE 





MAKE queen introduction SURE. One 
SAFIN cage by mail, 25c; five for $1.00. Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 

FOR SALE cases used honey cans. 
Ask for special prices on quantity lots. J. E. 
Crane & Son, Middlebury, Vt. 


FOR SALE—One 4-frame Root automatic 
hand-power extractor. This extractor is brand 
new but slightly shopworn. We offer it at a 
bargain price of $70.00. Dadant & Sons, Ham- 
ilton, Tl, 
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HONEY LABELS—New design. Catalog free. 
Eastern Label Co., Clintonville, Conn. 


BEST “QUAL ITY bee supplies, attractive 
prices, prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog on 
request. We buy beeswax at all times and re 
mit promptly. The Colorado Honey Producers’ 
Association, Denver, Colo. 

FOR SALE—Good second-hand 60-lb. cans, 
two cans to a case, boxed. We have large 
stocks of these on hand. Please write for prices 
if interested. We are offering only good cans 
and good cases. C. H. W. Weber & Co., Cin 
cinnati, Ohio. 

AAUUUUUUUNLLLANGNGEONALLLAHLLLULALLLAA MM 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 








WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 
sale in these columns, must either be guaran 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran- 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement; or, it will be satisfactory 
if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi 
cate of health from some authorized bee in 
spector at time of sale. 


~ FOR SALE—Three-banded Italian bees and 
queens in season. G. E. Whittle, Mussel, Ala. 


~ FOR SALE—166 colonies of bees. Health 
certificate furnished. Lewis Francisco, Dancy, 
Wis. 

~ FOR SALE—Bees in standard hives, $5.00. 
Guaranteed free from disease. J. H. Stassen; 
Peotone, Ill. 

QUEEN BEES, selected untested, 75c, in 5 
or more. The Mangham Apiaries Co., C. 8S. 
Duncan, Prop., Mangham, La. 

PACKAGE BEES for 1928. Write for prices. 
Special price to first fifty who order five or 
more packages. J. J. Scott, Crowville, La. 

LEATHER-COLORED Italian queens, $2.00 
until June 1; after, $1.00; tested, $2.00. A. 
W. Yates, 15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 


FOR SALE—450 colonies of bees, guaran 
teed no disease, fifteen fine locations. For 
prices write to Cecil Heard, Hebbronville, Tex. 


FOR SAL E—40 colonies of Italian bees, 10 
frame hives, combs wired, guaranteed no dis- 
ease. $6.00 per colony. K. Gallant, Cato, 
se 2 








GOLDEN Italian queens, 1, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 
12, $10.00; $75.00 per 100. Write for price on 
package bees. T. J. Talley, R. F. D. No. 3, 
Greenvillle, Ala. 


Tested good quality THREE-BAND queens, 
$1.00 each during fall and winter months. I 
sell queens every month of the year. D. W 
Howell, Shellman, Ga. 


ALABAMA queens, bright Italians, 1, $1.00; 
6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; $75.00 per 100. Write 
for price’ on package bees. H. B. Talley, R. F 
D. No. 4, Greenville, Ala. 


GOLDEN Italian queens, producing large 
beautiful bees, solid yellow to tip. Package 
bees, nuclei, circular, 1927, ready free. Dr. 
White Bee Co., Sandia, Tex. 


FOR SALE—300 colonies Italian bees in 
practically new Root 8-frame hives. Guaran- 
teed free from disease. Fine location for honey 
and package bees. J. O. Hallman, Nahunta, Ga. 


‘‘SHE-SUITS-ME’’ queens, 3-banded stock, 
none better. Untested queens from May 15 to 
June 15, $2.00. After June 15, $1.50. Intro 
duction guaranteed. Circular. Allen Latham, 
Norwichtown, Conn. 





GOL DEN Italian queens for sale. 1, $1.00; 
6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; 100, $75.00. Package 
bees in season, 20 per cent to book your order 
for spring delivery. J. F. Rogers, Greenville, 
R. F. D. No, 3, Ala. 
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QUEENS and package bees, ‘‘Yancey Hus- 
tlers,’’ Caney Valley Apiaries, Bay City, Tex. 
QUEEN BEES in season. Graydon Bros., 
R. F. D. No. 4, Greenville, Ala. 
THREE-BANDED Italian queens. Untested, 
$1.00 each; six, $5.50; twelve, $10.00. Robert 
B. Spicer, Wharton, N. J. 
FOR SALE—My splendid apiary business, 
consisting of 400 colonies of Italian bees, with 
equipment for 500 colonies. Modern equipment. 
State inspected and in good locations. O. W. 
Bedell, Earlville, N. Y. 
HOLLOPETER'S hardy honey-gathering 
Italians by return mail. Choice untested queens, 
fifteen, 





one, $1.00; five, $4.50; ten, $8.50; 
$12.00; twenty, $15.00; fifty, $35.00. J. B. 


Hollopeter, Rockton, Pa. 


OWING to age and ill health, will sell Seven 
Clovers Apiary and Farm. Bees guaranteed free 
from disease. In the sweet clover district where 
clovers are in their prime. Correspondence so- 
licited. M. R. Thompson, Malung, Minn. 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS—Untested, $1.00; 
tested, $1.50; 2-lb. package, $3.00. Add price 
of queen wanted. Safe arrival guaranteed after 
May 10. Write for prices on colonies. Birdie 
M. Hartle, 924 Pleasant St., Reynoldsville, Pa. 


DEAR CUSTOMERS—Please accept my sin- 
cere thanks for your patronage this year. Will 
be glad to receive your orders for next season. 
Satisfaction guaranteed on all orders filled. 
Carl E. Causey, Pleasant Garden, North Caro- 
lina. 

AFTER 38 years of selection in breeding a 
fine strain of leather-colored Italian queens, I 
am offering them after June 15 at $1.00 each in 
any quantity. Freedom from disease guaran- 
teed. Charles Stewart, Johnstown, Box 42, 
New York. 

PLENTY of good queens by return mail. 
Each, $1.00; 12 for $10.00. A number of very 
fine breeding queens, each, $5.00. Service guar- 
anteed for one year. Package bees in season. 
Write for prices. W. H. Laws, Box 505, Whar- 
ton, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Choice bright Italian queens. I 
have been building up this strain for the last 
24 years for vigorous hustlers, good winterers, 
gentleness and fine color. These queens will 
equal the best on the market. Heaith certificate 
goes with the queens. Prices: 1 untested queen, 
$1.25; 12 untested queens, $12.00; 1 breeder, 
$10.00. Emil W. Gutekunst, Colden, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—With locations and inspector's 
certificate, 750 colonies bees in extra good 
condition. In Imperial Valley where we al- 
ways get crops. I have a spring sage location 
where I have made 160 average and 33 per cent 
increase, and then moved back to the alfalfa. 
Have good local trade for all sage at good price. 
Fuller facts by mail. My time is needed else- 
where. This is worth looking into. Harry Cross, 
R. F. D. No. 1, Box 32, El Centro, Calif. 

FOR SALE-——Owing to age and ill health am 
offering 4-acre place with good buildings, near 
several fine towns, best of roads, 78 colonies 
of bees in finest condition, well provisioned for 
winter and guaranteed free from disease. Good 
extensive equipment and in good honey loca- 
tion. Price for all, $3500 cash, on terms, with 
at least one-half cash down. Good dry packing 
material on hand for winter protection. Inter- 
ested parties should come and investigate. O. 
H. Townsend, R. F. D. No. 3, Plainwell, Mich. 


YOUR LAST CHANCE TO REQUEEN—If 
you have any colonies that have not been re- 
queened you should act now before it is too late. 
A poor queen will result in the loss of the honey 
crop next season if not the loss of the colony 
this winter. When requeening use the best: 1 
untested, 80c; 12 for $9.00. Tested, $1.50 each. 


IN 
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Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed 
Health certificate with each shipment. Writs 


for circular and price, also prices on quanti- 
ties. J. M. Cutts & Son, Montgomery, R. F. D 
No. 1, Ala. 

PACKAGE BEES—Nuclei and queens, April 
May, and June delivery, pure Italian stock. All 
necessary papers with package bees to Canada. 


Write for prices and guarantee. They will 
please you. Taylor Apiaries, Lock Box, Lu 
verne, Alabama. 
mT | MA wit 
MISCELLA ous 





THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee jour 
nal in Britain and the only international bee 
review in existence. It is read, re-read and 
treasured. Will it not appeal to you! Specimen 
copy free from the publishers. Send us a post 
card today. It is well worth your little trouble 
The Apis Club, Benson, Oxon, England. 


A REAL HONEY ADVERTISEMENT that 
attracts attention eglongside of all other news- 





paper ads. That is what sells honey. Our 
newspaper advertising plates come in 24 dif 
ferent designs. Can be used year after year 


Advertise your honey. Sell it for a good price. 
Write for booklet illustrating these attractive 
designs. One-third regular price of plates. The 
A. I. Root Co., Box 137, Medina. Ohio. 


TO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 





WHITE clover honey for sale in 
and 5-lb. pails. Write for prices. 
Krupka, Merrill, Mich. 

WANTED—Basswood chunk comb 
tracted. Send sample. State price. 
Beatty, Stormking, Kentucky. 


new cans, 
Frank J. 


and ex 
Baker & 


| TUDO EDD 
Pat. Counsel of The A. I. Root 
atent Co. Practice in Patent Office 
and Court. 
CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON 
McLachlan Building, Washington, D. C. 





&. 


Bee Suppuies. 


Eastern New York 


Beekeepers 


SEND BEE SUPPLY 
ORDERS TO 


H. W. Gordiner & Son Co. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE 
TROY, N. Y. 


Prompt Service 


Sell your honey well— 
—All kinds of Containers 


<= 


Bee Suppuies 
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_ “COMIN’ AND GOIN'” 


Ever since that September issue of this 
‘ere magazine came out, I have been 
downright blue. I had visions of some 
day bein’ a big beekeeper and producin’ 
lots of honey. Now I see that the Ameri- 
can Honey Producers’ League is after me 
and especially my one colony of bees. Cor- 
kins said that “they (new beekeepers) 
should be systematically encouraged to 
stay out.” Now that kind of a program 
is almost too much for me. In the first 
place, I had decided to send in my dollar 
and join this big association and to start 
boostin’ it every day, but I guess they 
don’t need my support. Do you know 


IN 





that since I started keepin’ bees and 
sellin’ honey at the roadside, why, a 
number of others are keepin’ bees and 
sellin’ honey. Now everybody is talkin’ 
honey and buyin’ it, too. Some of my 
good beekeepin’ friends can’t produce 
enough and so have to send away for 
honey. Now that’s just how much dam- 


age all my small beekeeper friends are 
doin.’ 


While I was meditatin’ on this subject 
I happened to see a printer’s proof of the 
October issue of this magazine. It seems 
that great minds run along the same line, 
mine and the editor’s. Read what he says 
about the menace of the small beekeeper. 
The small beekeeper is no menace at all 
and I’m for the editor. Just the same I’m 
goin ’to winter my Hunger Resistin’ bees, 
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and keep right on producin’, eatin’, and 
sellin’ honey. However, it is'hard work 
to get up much enthusiasm for the honey 
business when you know some one is out 
to scalp you. I wish all my friends would 
write me a line and tell me just how they 
feel on this subject. It will make my 
feelin’s better. 

Between that dampenin’ article and the 
two state fairs, I am almost all in and out. 
Just now I have decided to take an ex 
tended rest and so if I can convince Old 
Drone to write you how his Coon Dog is 
gettin’ in shape for the fall huntin’ sea- 
son—why, he will be with you next month. 
I’m not promisin’ anything. 

Don’t forget that now is the time to 
conduct that publicity on honey in your 
local papers. I still have some of those 
six articles left. With a heavy heart I 
say, Good Bye. 


JUST AGOIN’ 


JOE. 

















the safety 
live. Write 


tem. 


YOU CAN ENJOY 


and service of this institution no matter 


for particulars about our BANKING BY MAIL sys- 


ae SAVINGS DEPOSIT BANK CO. 'S'"e 








E.B.SPITZER 


PRESIOENT 


E.R. ROOT 


Vice -PRES 


H.E.AYLARD 


CASHIER 








where you 












July 1 to Nov. 1— 
Untested 
Selected Untested 
Tested 
Select Tested 





TENNESSEE-BRED QUEENS 


FIFTY-FIVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN QUEEN-REARING 
BREED THREE-BAND ScALIARS ONLY 


6 12 
‘ an $6.50 $11.50 
-. 550 7.50 13.50 
.. 2.00 10.50 18.50 
. oe 15.00 21.00 


Safe Delivery Guaranteed in Canada, Cuba, and Central America. 


JOHN M. DAVIS, SPRING HILL, TENNESSEE 
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Wheeling 


‘Friction Top 
CANS 





HEELING Friction Top Con- 
tainers have a definite appeal to 
all buyers. Made of primetin plate on 
the most modern automatic machin- 
ery. Send for descriptive literature. 
WHEELING CAN COMPANY 
Wheeling, W. Va. 





Mott’s Northern Bred 
Italian Queens 


LISTEN 
troduce our queens to further trade, we will 
reduce prices for the balance of the season on 
our SELECT GUARANTEED PURE MATED 
QUEENS, to 75c. You are getting as good as 
tested queens, as we replace free any that 
should fail. 


E. E. MOTT & SON, Glenwood, Mich. 


Mack’s Queens 


75c each, any number 


Will have severai hundred more queens 
for October delivery. Every sale a satis- 
fied customer or money back. 


Herman McConnell 


( THE BEE AND HONEY MAN) 
Robinson Illinois 


To thank our customers and in 


BEE CULTURE October, 1927 
LET US DO YOUR LABEL 
PRINTING. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 


MEDINA, OHIO. 


GOLDEN QUEENS AND 
BANDED BEES FOR 1927 


Untested Queens ............ $1.00 each 
EE, og A ccacetcnnwws 1.50 each 
PY MD 66 ek eet wenn 1.50 per Ib. 
NS iis og tos a weivie, dooce 1.50 per frame 


Bees inspected. Free from disease. 
J. W. SHERMAN, VALDOSTA, GA. 


Pure Italian Queens 


Of tested quality, April to November 
delivery. Bees inspected. Select untested, 
$1.00; dozen, $9.00. 


> 
Hunter & Reamy, Quitman, Ga. 

10 colonies bees, guaranteed free from 
disease, in double hives and complete out- 
fit, consisting of 1 two-frame reversible 
centrifugal extractor, double boiler heat- 
er, supers, extra hives, escape-boards, 
queen-excluders, with cases, etc., at bar 
gain price. 


W. R. BARTLETT, ELYRIA, OHIC 
Res. North Ridgeville. R. F. D. No. 1. 


Red Stick Queens, 50c Each 
1 OR 100 

Insure against weak colonies next 
spring by requeening now with RED 
STICK queens. 

Health certificate furnished. Clipped 
free. Satisfaction and safe delivery 
guaranteed. 

Booking orders now for spring deliv- 
ery on package bees and nuclei. 


RED STICK APIARIES, 
BATON ROUGE - LOUISIANA 
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Candy Making 2,72». 
we e 
Our Home-Study LEP 
Course on MAKING and 4 
SELLING, taught by a “@ 
man who himself made a big 
success in the Candy Business. 
Candy is the only business 
—~ where ‘‘the little fellow’’ has 
**the big fellow’’ ata disadvantage. Turn your 
kitchen into a small Candy Shop—start making 
money from almost the first day. Many now 
rich started with no capital. We furnish tools. 
FREE BOOK explains. Capitol Candy School, 

Dept. P-2208, Washington, D. ¢, 
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October, 1927 


Honey Containers 


21/-lb. cans, per case of 24... .$1.25 
21%-lb. cans, per carton of 100. 4.00 


5-lb. pails, per case of 12..... 1.10 
5-lb. pails, per carton of 50.... 3.50 
5-Ib. pails, per carton of 100.. 6.75 


10-lb. pails, per case of 6..... .90 
10-Ib. pails, per carton of 50.. 5.00 
§-gallon cans, 1 in a wood case_ .70 
§-gallon cans, 2 in a wood case 1.20 


Glass Jars (Round or Fluted) 


8-oz. capacity, per case of 24.$1.05 
16-0oz. capacity, per case of 24. 1.35 
32-0z. capacity, per case of 12. .95 


A. H. Rusch & Son Co. 
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Superior Italian 


Queens 


Any Number 


50c Each 


GUARANTEED TO BE AS GOOD AS 
MONEY CAN BUY. 


The Stover Apiaries 
Tibbee Station, Miss. 





REEDSVILLE, WIS. 





High Quality 


Higginsville 





Leahy’s Bee Supplies Leahy’s 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Write for SPECIAL HONEY CONTAINER Prices 


Leahy Manufacturing Company 


Prompt Service 


“Missouri 
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Special League Membership Campaign 
or | 
Now Is the Best Time to Join or Renew 


From now until convention time, special inducements are being offered, both for new mem 
berships and for renewals. Efforts are being redoubled to end up the year with a complete re. 
turn of the old members and a host of new ones. 

Are you interested in an organization which stands for and continually teaches co-operation! 
Do you believe that the marketing situation can be improved by education of our beekeepers! 
Don’t you think that more authentic facts should be learned by research of the food and health 
value of honey? What about a couple of government specialists to help our local and state or- 
ganizations along, and teach us all better marketing methods? Shouldn't we have one national 
bee journal owned and published by the beekeepers themselves? Can you consent to be a part of 
an industry without a strong national organization to further its rights? 


Just think seriously about these questions, and if you can't escape their logical answer, the 
League offers the best opportunity now of obtaining a membership in the only national organization 
of beekeepers, which can gradually help in the solution of our national problems. Here are the 
specia) inducements being offered to round out the greatest year in League history: 


1. For all renewals of individual membership, before January 1st, the member will receive a 
free copy of the League Law Book. This book formerly sold for $3.00. Your membership, plus 
the book during this period is only $3.00. ALSO PLEASE NOTH THAT ALL MEMBERSHIPS 
EXPIRE NOVEMBER FIRST, NO MATTER WHEN YOU JOINED THE LEAGUE. This is a 
feature of the new constitution designed to simplify the keeping of records, and fix the fiscal year. 


> 


2. Any new members coming in before the convention at Friscc the last week in January 
are subject to the above offer. This will pay their membership up until Nov. 1, 1928, with de 
linquency not effective until Jan. 1, 1929. 

3. Anyone, a new member or old, will receive a free membership for one year and a free 
copy of the League Law Book for obtaining five new members at the regular rate of $3.00 each 
per year. The new members will receive the Law Book free, also. 

4. A free copy of the Law Book will be given for all organization memberships, new or re 
newals. Also, all new organizations joining during this campaign wil! receive free a complete set 
of the 1927 volume of the American Honey Producer. 

Don’t forget that the PRODUCER, the official publication of the League, is always sent free 
to all individual members. It is a part of the membership benefits. A free copy of this publica 
tion and the new constitution of the new League will be sent to any one interested, free of charge 
Send your requests or your memberships to C. L. Corkins, Secretary, Laramie, Wyoming. 

Authorized by H. F. Wilson, President, American Honey Producers’ League. 


(Space donated by Gleanings in Bee Culture.) 
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ARLINGTON HOTEL 


IDEAL DOWNTOWN LOCATION 
— One of the 4M Hotels 
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OTHER ¥ caiRno Always 
4-M COLONIAL AROOM A ROOM 
FAIRFAX WITH WITH 
HOTELS  }j MARTINIQUE RUNNING PRIVATE 
Washington D.C. TILDEN HALL = -2 
' $2 3 
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Made of Clear Glass 
sales 


gi chance as tha 
0. , WO 
‘Two Pound catch shdac es 10 ORC hens 
Ofimnsts the color, Beautifizl in Clarity 
ee and Fuitern and strength tw 
Construction, . 
trial will convince you} 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS COMPANY 
General Offices ~ W.VA. 
DISTRIBUTORS 


HOFFMAN &HAUCK THE.A. |. ROOT COMPANY of = ™. H.HUNT &SON 
Ozone PARK, N.Y CHICAGO, ILL. - COUNCIL BLUFFS,/OWA. LANSING, MICH, 
A.G.\WOODMAN.CO, 54” ANTON, Texas -S7, fair, MINN. AW.YATES 
GranoRapios,Micw, SYRACUSE, NY. <i E MARTFORD, CONN, 





















F. COOMBS & SON, Bea7ri£B0RO, V7.5, 
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ROOT QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS 












Quantity: 1 to 9. 10 to 49. 50 or over. 
RE 1.25 each. $1.00 each. $0.85 each. 
A ere 2.25 each. 2.00 each. 1.85 each 
Select Tested .......... 5.00 each. 

Note: Our UNTESTED QUEENS are young, fertile queens reared this season, that prove 


to be approximately 99 per cent purely mated. Our TESTED QUEENS are older queens 
guaranteed purely mated. Our SELECT TESTED QUEENS are choice tested queens that 
might be used as breeding queens, although they are not tested for breeding purposes. 


The A. I. Root Company, West Side Sta., Medina, Ohio 











Achord Queens Moore’s 


BANDED ITALIANS. THE Strain 


PICK OF THE HONEY- 
MAKERS Away back in 1879 I commenced rearing 


Italian queens with the object of improvement 
constantly in view. 

By careful selection during all these years 
[ have succeeded in producing a strain of 
three-banded, leather-colored Italian bees, 


Select Young Laying Queens _ known as MOORE’S STRAIN OF ITALIANS, 


which has won a world-wide reputation for 





75 h honey-gathering, hardiness, gentleness, etc. 
how Cc eac 9 Mr. A. K. Whidden, San Jacinto, Cal., says: 
|} **In 1918 80 per cent of the bees in this dis- 
trict died of European foul brood. I had an 
any number apiary of 60 colonies headed by daughters of 


your queens in which I did not lose a colony, 

and in 1914 they made 360 lbs. per colony. 
‘*In 1917 I bought 12 queens of you and 

introduced them to diseased colonies. Four of 


If large lots are wanted write for | them became too weak to recover, and they 


all got rapidly worse until it looked impossible 


; ; | for any of them to recover. In eight of them, 
prices, stating how many as soon as the young bees from your queens 
you can use. | began to hateh, the disease began to disap- 


pear. They cleaned up and stayed clean.’’ 
I am now filling orders by return mail. 
Untested queens, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $9.00. 
Select untested, $1.25; 6, $6.00; 12, $11.00. 


| 
| _— ~ — and satisfaction guaranteed. Cir- 
cular free. 
W. D. Achord | 


J. P. MOORE 
Fitzpatrick - - Alabama 


MORGAN, KENTUCKY 
Honey Wanted 
EXTRACTED—Carload or less quantities. Send samples and ad- 
vise quantity you have and price. 


COMB—Carloads or crate lots. Must be section size 444 x 444x1%. 
Mention grade and quantity. 


We also need buckwheat extracted: 160-lb. kegs preferred. 


Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., Ozone Park, N. Y. 
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American aa Journal 


1Yr. 25c Gr § Yrs. 1 ee 


Averages over 100" pages per issue — tells 

how to feed, house and breed; how to secure 

high egg production; how to ‘hatch and rear 
poultry successfully. 25c lyr. 5 yrs. $1.00 


AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL, 22-536 S. Clark St. CHICAGO 


Amber Honey 


(Extracted) 


In market for 100,000 pounds. 
Send sample and delivered 
price. 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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NEW CATALOG READY 


BEEKEEPER’ SUPPLIES 
Root’s Goods of High Quality 
Three-ply foundation, standard 

stock of supplies kept on hand for 
prompt shipment. Send us your 
inquiries and orders early for quick 
action. 


J. NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO. 


Montgomery County. High Hill, Missouri. 


CANDY FOR WINTER 


Hundreds 














of hives were lost last winter and 
spring by starvation. These could have been 
saved by using candy. Better and safer than 
most of the fall honey. Safe, cheap, and easy 
to feed. The use of candy is a good life in- 
surance for your bees. Send for circular, also 
catalog of supplies. 


H. H. Jepson, 237 Park St., Medford 55, Mass. 


ANINGS IN 


BEE 


LIGHTNING, FIRE & RUST PROOF 


CULTURE 691 


a 
A ree een Se AEE ESE 
E DWARDS OOFIN 
tele) ai ie 
We own our own sheet mills, roll our own sheeta, 
control every operation from the raw material to 


the finished product. 

EDWARDS “REO” METAL SHINGLES 
took good, outlast three ordinary roofs. No paint- 
ing or repairs. Guaranteed fire-proof, rust-proof, 
lightning- proof. Easy to put on. We also sell V- 
Crimp, Corrugated, Standing Seam, Painted or Gal- 
vanized Roofings, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, 
Ready-Made Steel Garages, Farm Buildings. 

GET OUR FACTORY PRICES 
By buying direct from us you save money, get 
better value. We are the largest manufacturers of 
metal roofing in the world. Thousands of satisfied 
customers every year are our best advertisement. 
rite today! Get our won- 
derfully low prices, lasting 
satisfaction. Ask for Roofing 
SAMPLES & = No. 183 or for Garage 
° THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
Roofing Book 4083-1033 Butler St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


NEW LOW PRICES on Farm go and Lawn Fence, 
Steel Posts, Gates, Barbed Wire, Paints and Roofing: 
Factory to You. ye Pay the Freight. ‘I saved $22.40’ 
says Geo. Walrod, Huron County, Mich. 
Don’t delay, write today for FREE Catalog. 
KITSELMAN BROS., Box 21 Muncie, tnd. 
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The Apiarist’s Friend. 
SCYTHES AND SIOCKLES, with 


GERMAN 
‘‘Dangel’’ cutting edge, permit cutting of grass 
in the apiary with minimum disturbance of the 
colonies. Catalog on wougent. 

The Marugg Co., Dept. B, Tracy City, Tenn. 

















5 10-FRAME HIVES 











Complete with bottom, improved For 4%x4%x1% _ sections, com- 
cover, Hoffman frames, nails end plete with ho'’ders, separators, fol- 
staples, K. D., lowers, springs, and nails, K. D 

$11.00 $3.90 
SECTIONS, 2-beeway, 444x444x1%................. $10.10 per M. 


SECTIONS, Plain, 4x5 or 444x444x1¥4............... 
ALL FIRST QUALITY — — NO SECONDS 


BE SURE TO GET ALL OUR PRICES BEFORE BUYING 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., Dept. 10, Falconer, N. Y. 


=== 


PRICES 


5 10-FRAME SUPERS 











10.00 per M. 





Weer 
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Special Prices on Honey Containers 
TIN CANS AND PAILS — BEST QUALITY ON THE MARKET 


In matin Dust-Proof Cartons — Pails with Sure-On Bails 
Shipment from Chicago. Shipment from Grand Rapids 





 f_ Serre SOR.7G POP BOR nc ccccccces $0.60 
Per 450 Crate ........ BEBO FUE WOO .cccageceocces 4.00 
5-POUND PAILS 5-POUND PAILS 

2 eee rer SERBS DEP DOG ..cccscecs $ 1.00 
2 ahr ee Mt Ge caceceseoeense 3.50 
Ty scetscoeeceses Se Me BOO cccoccceseces 7.00 
aera OR ere 13.50 
Dr Ee anekeseneancs See BOE Ge cecsewcvcses 32.50 

a POUND PAILS 10-POUND PAILS 
MT Ge ccccavceseeees O4.96 Per DOGO f.ccccccess $1.50 
Per 100 Ceetesecesene i wee Oe cs cceeeekeneke 5.00 
Pe SOD ee 10.00 
Bingham Smokers have pleased Per 500 ............. SE EE 6 ch den cene enn 19.50 
beekepers for fifty years. a Be” DE BOS GEO ccccscccssess 47.50 

Shipment from Chicago or Detroit HAZEL OR DIAMOND GLASS JARS 
SQUARE 60-POUND CANS In Cartons 
In strong wood cases of two each. Shipment from Grand Rapids 

10 cases or more, per case.......... $1.00 2 Doz. 20 Doz. 50 Doz. 
25 cases or more, per case.......... -95 DE -cccasdwtec wen $1.00 $9.50 $22.50 
50 cases or more, per caseé.......... 921% DEE scnwreseeurnsce 1.25 12.00 28.75 
100 cases or more, per casé.......... Sis SD .o6 0a wesones an 1.70 16.00 37.50 

200 cases or more, per case.......... Write for quantity lot freight paid prices. 
Scribner Ave. en Blumrich St. Grand Rapids, Michigan 








eee eee eee eee ee ee eee ee | 


ee se Oe Ch da cncosseacseeeshanenseasesucea 














es ee Be I Oe noo ho oc cideecseicdctesedconcasoes 5.00 carton 
es GR, SE, OP OU Gs og cnc ccceccsecceoeeescnconsie 1.00 case 
Se GE, ey Oe Oe Be Ga on cence ceeds ccccaecccnccncs -35 case 


160-lb. Kegs (the ideal container for both buckwheat and clover honey) $1.20 ea. 


Glass Jars with Gold-Lacquered Caps 


26-en. homey GRepetee, BS GOR. WOR GREGOR. 2c ccc cess cccccccccccccces $1.20 carton 
3-Ib. or quart capacity, 1 doz. per carton..............00e ee eeeee -90 carton 











Special Hazel-Atlas Tall Jars 
8-oz. honey capacity, 2 dozen per carton..................20008- $1.05 carton 
16-0z. honey capacity, 2 dozen per carton...................2.05- 1.35 carton 
2-lb. honey capacity, 1 dozen per carton.................22c06-- -95 carton 


BEE SUPPLIES 


AT SPECIAL PRICES. SEND FOR OUR PRICE LIST 


HONEY 


ALL GRADES—ANY QUANTITY 


Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., Ozone Park, N. Y. 

















